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WORK FOR MAYOR WOODMAN 


F MAYOR WOODMAN desires to impress the 

people of Los Angeles with the earnestness of his 
effort to give this city a clean and efficient govern- 
ment, an excellent opportunity is offered in the situa- 
tion created by Councilman Topham, whose interest 
in the bonds of certain plumbers is just now the sub- 
ject of an official inquiry. Mr. Topham, whose fitness 
to hold his seat in the council is questioned by many, 
is said to have written about two hundred plumbers’ 
bonds; in doing which he acted as a private agent, 
although serving as a city officer. 

Just what Mr. Topham had in mind when he wrote 
these bonds—if, in fact, he did write them—is a mat- 
ter of particular concern to us all. We do not like 
to think of any member of our city council as using 
his public office to advance his private interests; and 
the quicker we learn the truth of this matter the better 
will it enable us to dispose of Mr. Topham’s case. In 
urging Mayor Woodman, as a member of the efficiency 
commission, to probe to the bottom of this bond 
situation, we <lo not desire to prejudice Mr. Topham’s 
position; but we do insist that it is hardly less than 
the Mayor’s duty to ventilate the facts to the satisfac- 
momeot us all. 

Mayor Woodman is now confronted with a larger 
issue than that which concerns the fitness of the pres- 
ent eficiency director, whose zeal in this plumbers’ 
bond matter brought down on him the “righteous” 
wrath of the sensitive-minded Mr. Topham. We are 


more interested in knowing what the Mayor thinks - 


about Mr. Topham, and whether the Mayor, in his 
search for higher standards of conduct in our city 
government, does not think the Topham seat in the 
council is a good place to begin. 


SANTA FE WILL TEST MAKESHIFT LAW 


T HAT the railroads will test the constitutionality of 

the Adamson eight-hour law recently enacted by 
congress was early predicted. It was generally under- 
Stood that a single road would refuse to comply with 
the requirements and pending the outcome of the saim- 
ple case all the railroads would agree to abide by the 
final decision. Apparently, the Santa Fe railway is to 
raise the standard of revolt. 

In the language of President E. P. Ripley: ‘‘Con- 
gress, hastily acting under a threat of four leaders of 
labor organizations, enacted a so-called eight-hour law, 
which is nothing more nor less than an advance of 20 
to 25 per cent in the wages of the best-paid men in 
railway service. It is only fair to the public and to 
our employes to say that the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe Railway Company docs not intend to comply with 
the law until ordered to do so by th€ court of last 
Tesoct.”’ 

This defiance of congress, wlule not wholly unex- 
pected, is a bit puzzling to the Democratic leaders, 
who railroaded the bill through both houses. Senator 
Newlands frankly admitted that nobody had given a 
thought as to how the law should be enforced. There 
iS a penalty, of course, but there are legal ways to 
avoid it, pending an appeal to the courts. Presumably, 
the case will get into court on the petition of an em- 
Ploye to whom the increased wage is refused. The 
toad would then be indicted to show cause, when would 
begin the battle of the legal giants. From the United 
States district court to the United States court of ap- 
Peals, thence to the supreme court the test suit would 
take its slow course. If, in the initial stage, the deci- 
on was adverse to the railway, unquestionably, it 
Would have to give bonds and, perhaps, be compelled 
tO pay into a United States depository the wage dil- 
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ference between the eight and ten hours day of all the 
employes affected, to be released to them in the event 
the highest court should uphold the flaw. 

It is hardly likely that the railroads would voluntar- 
ily pay the men the new scale arbitrarily named by 
congress, as, in case the supreme court rendered a 
favorable decision, they would have little chance of 
reimbursing themselves from a widely scattered and in 
many instances an irresponsible (financially consid- 
ered) set of workmen. 

As the law does not go into effect until January 1, 
the test case can hardly come until thirty days there- 
after. It may be two years before it reaches the high- 
est court. Meanwhile, the investigating commission 
will have finished its labors and reported, since it is 
obligated to that end within nine months after the 
law is effective. 

Supposing the decision is adverse to the trainmen? 
Would that automatically stop the lawsuit and, inci- 
dentally, bring on a recurrence of the strike threat? 
It is an interesting speculation, by no means grotesque. 
The present measure, as everybody knows, is purely 
makeshift. 

This analyzation of possibilities reveals how neces- 
Sary it will be for congress at the next session to enact 
a law that shall render a paralyzation of the traffic of 
the country absolutely impossible. eee ee 





DANCING AND LIQUOR SELLING 


TOT the least important issues to be submitted to 
4% the judgment of the people at the special election 
October 24th, will be the initiative ordinance providing 
for the regulation of dancing in cafes and hotels. This 
is a question that the city council might have settled 
as easily and as sensibly, had that body not lacked in 
spirit. When the matter came before it, the council 
elected to follow the “line of the least resistance,” as 
is frequently the case where a definite stand on a 
public issue seems. to endanger the law-maker’s poli- 
tical future. 

At any rate, we will soon have a public judgment on 
this question, and we do not believe it will be un- 
favorable to dancing under the same roof where liquor 
is sold. Unless we misinterpret the temper of the 
people of Los Angeles, we do not believe they desire 
to have their purely innocent pleasures curtailed by 
law, nor do they wish it understood by others that as 
a guaranty to morality they need such legal enforce- 
ment. After all, it is largely up to the individual to 
fix a standard of propriety which will save himself and 
others from the spectacle of over-indulgence in wine 
at dance gathermies, In®the event of this “tailing, it 
remains for those in charge of hotels and cafes to pro- 
vide the proper safeguards; and that this is done in 
Los Angeles, with few exceptions, is a matter upon 
which most of us agree. 





CHINA’S SOVEREIGNTY THREATENED 


APAN’S demands on China are worrying the state 

department, which fears for the integrity of the 
celestial kingdom, territorially considered. It is not 
so much the formal demands for punishment of Chi- 
nese ofhcers responsible for the conflict at Cheng- 
Chiatun, in Inner Mongolia, and recognition of “spe- 
cial interests” in that province, as the secret terms that 
are being pressed on the Chinese government by Japan 
which cause perturbation at Washington. 

Among other sweeping demands, the mikado would 
have the Chinese army in Southern Manchuria and 
Ikastern Mongolia employ Japanese military advisers, 
engage Japanese military inspectors for schools and 


colleges, pay cash indemnity to the families of the 


Japanese killed and receive a formal apology in per- 
son from the ‘Chinese governor of Mukden to the 
Japanese governor of Dairien and the Japanese consul 
at Mukden for the Cheng-Chiatun troubles. Japan has 
given assurance to the state department that no viola- 
tion of the open-door policy is contemplated, but the 
recognition of “special rights’ has a decidedly ominous 
outlook. 

The political abasement of the Chinese government, 
as demanded, would prove a deep humiliation to China, 
and is likely to be bitterly protested. Apparently, the 
entire affair is preliminary to making of the whole 
vast region involved a dependency of Japan, since 


Article 3 of the “demands” places Japanese soldiers 
and civilians beyond the control of Chinese troops, 
virtually annulling China’s sovereignty there. In other 
ways Japan seems to be planning for ultimate control 
of that territory. Naturally, the Chinese press is in-. 
dignant at Japan’s attitude, which it finds to be even 
more unsatisfactory than was its policy toward Yuan- 
Shi-kai. 

Alone, China admits that she is unable to suppress 
Japan. Her leading newspapers urge the appointment 
of an investigating commission to include the United 
States, Great Britain, France and Russia. Japan, mean- 
while, has given assurance to this country that Ameri- 
can trade and interests are in nowise affected, which 
is probably true at this time. But the Nipponese are 
ambitious and China’s vast territory offers a constant 
temptation. With that to engage their activities it is 
fairly certain that the “Japanese peril,” so often seen 
in pipe-dreams on the Pacific coast, would be more 
remote than ever. 


HUMILIATION OF CONGRESS COMPLETE 


AKING dictation from Chairman Adamson, of the 
4 house interstate commerce commission commit- 
tee that the eight hour, higher wage bill demanded by 
the president should not be changed by the dot of an i 
or the cross of a t, the mighty United States senators, 
although whining and fretting like restive children in 
a nursery, swallowed the brimstone and treacle diet 
furnished by the dominie of their party. 

Without debate, without information or facts to 
guide their conduct, the “conservatives” of congress 
abjectly acquiesced in the legislation thrust upon the 
country by the threats of a few men representing less 
than one half of one per cent of the population, aided 
and abetted by the president of the United States. 
The alternative, an amendment to the conciliation and 
mediation board federal statute, they abandoned, al- 
though its passage, with the emergency clause, would 
have stopped the proposed strike. Jt was a complete 
surrender of power, dignity and constitutional author- 
ity, the most inexcusable breach of trust the country 
has witnessed in several generations. 

In the first place, the bill is a makeshift, a lame 
crutch, at best. As Senator Kenyon, a good friend of 
labor, declared: “It is a fraud, a sham, a humbug,” 
and he voted against it because congress has had “no 
opportunity to consider the effects or to investigate 
the facts upon which to legislate for a proposed ten- 
hour pay for an eight-hour day.” In emphatic lan- 
guage he said: “The verdict of the future, especially 
labor itself, will in my judgment verify the statement 
that the best friends of labor today are the men who 
opposed the passage of the bill.” Senator Underwood’s 
amendment authorizing the interstate commerce com- 
niission to fix wages of the employes of the interstate 
roads, a logical sequence to the present bill, was de- 
feated. It is a pitiful surrender of the national law- 
making body. 

United States Senator Borah tartly observed: “If, 
indeed, we are met here with a demand which we can- 
not postpone, which we must execute without informa- 
tion and, most of all, which we propose to execute 
without information, then indeed the spirit of the 
fathers has departed and the halo which has hung 
about this chamber through more than a century past, 
will soon be dissolved.” 

When told that the bill he had ordered fastened upon 
the country was ready for his signature, Mr. Wilson 
is reported to have said, “It is the climax of a very 
happy day.” But not for the country. Ss. lee 


THIS GROWING JITNEY NUISANCE 


HEN KANSAS was young, among the greater 

nuisances that harassed its people was the lo- 
cust, and no peace dwelt in the land until this pest 
was driven out. Kansas is not the birthplace of the 
jitney—nor is Los Angeles—yet if there is another 
American city more sorely troubled with this particu- 
lar form of nuisance it has not come within the range 
of our vision. 

We need only venture out on our principal thor- 
oughfare, Broadway, any week day, to find ample jus- 
tification for Mr. Shoup’s condemnation of the jitney 
as the greatest menace of our local highways. There 
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we find jitneys to the right of us, jitneys to the left 
of us, jitneys fairly on top of us—the whole effect pro- 
ducing a chugging, panting, crowding, nerve-racking 
jitney delirium. 

The simple act of crossing the street anywhere on 
Broadway, between First and Ninth streets has lately, 
with the jitney nuisance, become an adventure inviting 
only to the most fearless among us. Remove the pro- 
tecting arm of the crossing-ofhicer but for an instant, 
and who knows what the penalty will be? We who 
walk are the least considered on our highways; and do 
we telax for one moment that vigilance which 1s our 
only safeguard nowadays with the Miley Avouleour 
lesson for the day is likely to be a swift ride to the 
nearest hospital. 

By these remarks we are not seeking to advance 
any such revolutionary doctrine as the total abolish- 
ment of the jitney. The jitney no doubt has an assured 
place in the community—and it surely has the right of 
existence. But the jitney, by its own peculiar method 
of multiplication and of crowding into those thor- 
oughfares now over-burdened with traffic, has become 
a positive nuisance. The jitney is the “locust” of the 
highway—feeding until comes the famine. 

Regulation of this nuisance is among our immediate 
needs—their relegation to less crowded streets, where 
their presence will no longer constitute a public men- 
BGG, 
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Hats off to Sir Ernest Shackleton. On his third at- 

tempt to rescue the twenty-two members of his ex- 

pedition, marooned on Elephant island, he was stuc- 

cessful. There’s the English bulldog trait again ex- 
emplifed. 





Bulgaria will not desert her Teuton allies, asserts 
the Hungarian minister to Vienna. Sounds like grave- 
yard whistling. The Balkan states always do exactly 
contrary to what is expected of them. 





“Lyn” Murray, of Stanford University, may yet put 
the cardinal colors on his racquet as national cham- 
pion. His spectacular defeat of Church recently put 
him well to the front as a possibility. 


Every clerk, every artisan who works from nine to 
ten hours a day will have to pay his share in higher 
cost of living to meet the advance in wages given by 
congress to the privileged few. 


Because a movie picture actress, arrested for speed- 
ing, was “too pretty,” a Long Island susceptible justice 
refrained from imposing a fine, but announced that the 
next homely woman before him for the same offense 
would have to suffer. Yet they say that a female judge 
would be swayed by her emotions. Possibly, but how 
she would soak it to the pretty women who violated the 
Jaws. 


Having signed the eight-hour bill a second time, what 
will Mr. Wilson do with the leftover pen? A grace- 
ful act would be to send it to the chairman of the rail- 
road managers as a souvenir of their delightiul ex- 
periences in Washington, reminding them that the steel 
pen at times is mightier than steel tracks. 





WHAT ARE LAWYERS’ RESPONSIBILITIES 


By Samuel Untermyer 
Member of the New York Bar 
]> the olden days advocacy was the chosen field of 


the giants of our bar, There and there alone was 
the arena in which, free to all and without fear or 
favor, reputations were won. Our greatest advocate 
was our acknowledged leader. No man aspired to 
leadership except through his works in the courts, 
which was the supreme test of his right to lead. In 
our community as in yours the men who rose to emu- 
nence were, without exception, advocates who owed 
their material and professional success wholly to their 
eloquence and legal learning. Charles O’Connor, Wil- 
liam. M. Evarts, William A. Beach, James C. Carter, 
Joseph H. Choate, Francis N. Bangs, John K. Porter 
and William Fullerton were national fgures and names 
to conjure with in my early days, and solely by reason 
of their reputation as advocates. Not one of them 
was a money-maker or a business man. Many of them 
died poor and others of them penniless. 

All this is now changed. Advocacy is with us al- 
most an extinct art. The work of the courts is re- 
garded as a necessary evil of practice. The men who 
engage in it are, with rare exceptions, mere pigmies 
in learning and eloquence as compared with the men 
of the last generation. In great offices the “business” 
is either “farmed out” to specialists in trial work, or 
entrusted to junior partners whose ambition is to es- 
cape from its arduous labors by promotion to the 
more lucrative work of acting as highly paid clerks 
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to financiers in guiding them to keep “prayerfully 
within the law.” 

Nowadays we rarely find a leading advocate at the 
head or connected with a great metropolitan law firm. 
The flower of our bar in the great cities have been 
seduced by the temptations of business and money- 
making from the proud position once held by the 
leading advocate. What was the primary and legiti- 
mate function of the lawyer has become an entirely 
subordinate part of his professional life; while his office 
is conducted more on the lines of a business organiza- 
tion than a profession. 

With every year that passes, men who have achieved 
distinction in our profession are drafted out of it to 
lead great banks, banking houses, railroad systems of 
industrial concerns because of the specialized knowl- 
edge and training that have come to them from the 
practice of law under modern conditions. Many of our 
present so-called “leaders” have never tried or argued 
any kind of a case whilst others who have, on rare 
occasions, tried, or tried to try, or argue a case have 
been such strangers to the atmosphere of the court and 
have done it so badly that they have injured rather 
than helped their reputations in the attempt. 

The fault is not ours nor is it due to a declining love 
of our profession. It is because the courts are too 
busy and there is a lessening relative importance to 
the controversial side of the law as compared with the 
erowth and magnitude of business and finance req uir- 
ing the aid of the lawyer. Our big and successful 
husiness men have no time or disposition to litigate. 
They are not much concerned with abstract principles 
of right and wrong. They are looking impatiently for 
results. The old way of settling differences is rapidly 
being supplanted by arbitration in this as in other re- 
lations of life, and so we must not look to advocacy 
as the forum for the larger activities of the lawyer 
of the future. 

Our profession has been conservative to the point 
of reaction. Instead of bending our powerful influence 
and expert knowledge to correcting the abuses and 
defects in the law, we seem to regard such service as 
the exclusive province of the legislator, which is far 
tod narrow a conception of our professional duties, 
The influence of the lawyer is waning, and justly so, 
on economic questions. We are too much inclined to 
permit our views to be molded by the selfish interests 
of the clients whom we happen to represent. We have 
no right to allow the source of our retainers to blind 
us to our duties of citizenship or to destroy our inde- 
pendence. 

Upon us as specialists and as sworn officers of the 
law devolves primarily the duty of pointing out the 
need for corrective legislation and the public has the 
right to rely upon us for guidance. It does not follow 
that because we advise the client as to what the law 
is that we should insist that it is as it should be, or 
should fail to exert ourselves to change it if it is not 
as it should be. 

We are today face to face with the task of molding 
our antiquated laws to meet modern conditions, which 
is vastly more important service than that of mere 
interpretation. One of the many needed steps in that 
direction has been taken by the American Bar Asso- 
ciation through its committee on uniform laws, but 
it has hardly scratched the surface of the urgent re- 
forms that must be accomplished before ours will be 
entitled to be classed among the progressive sciences. 

The number and importance of such subjects of re- 
form that occur to one are so great that it would be 
impossible fully to discuss any one of them within the 
compass of a single statement. They include our cor- 
porate laws; social justice; and the administration of 
the criminal law. Our corporation laws are without 
exception the loosest, most unjust and inadequate and 
in every way the worst with which any civilized nation 
is afflicted. For this unspeakable situation we are 
primarily indebted to our form of government. Upon 
the fetish of the sovereignty of the states rests the 
main responsibility. It is one of the many penalties 
that has been and is being inflicted upon us for this 
worship of the empty shell of states’ rights. 


Whatever merit there was in the doctrine of state 
sovereignty in times past has been long ago outgrown 
and is completely overshadowed by the inter-state 
character of modern business which cannot be con- 
ducted within state lines. 


Enact a national corporation law—i have been con- 
tending for such a law for the last ten years and have 
never doubted its constitutionality. To those who are 
still so wedded to the academic idea of states’ rights 
that they are content that the country shall continue 
to suffer from this intolerable condition that strikes 
at the very foundation of business integrity, we might 
if necessary offer by way of compromise a system by 
which the states may continue to issue charters sub- 
ject to the restrictions that corporations engaged in 
interstate commerce be required to secure a license 
from the federal government to conduct interstate 
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business. In this way congress might prescribe such 
uniform conditions to the form of charter and the 
protection of security-holders as would secure civilized 
corporate administration. 

Whether the result be accomplished by direct na- 
tional incorporation or through the indirect method 
of federal license and control is immaterial as com- 
pared with the inestimable advantages of either method 
over the prevailing lawless situation which constitutes 
a reproach to our institutions. 


ALTRUISTIC WORK OF EBELL CLUB 
By Pearl! Rall 

LTRUISM, thy name is woman. Where there are 

broken bones to bind up, feverish brows to soothe, 
racking pain to assuage or drooping or despairing 
spirits to cheer, where there are burdens to bear, js 
found the world’s greatest and most necessary com- 
forter—a woman. She may be, as certain sour of 
waggish individuals of masculine persuasion are wont 
to say, the cause of all the world’s trouble, but she 
bears her share and more of the results. I have been 
moved to admiration and wonderment this summer in 
following the practical demonstration of altruism, of 
materialized philanthropy, which the Ebell Club has 
given, the more remarkable because of the club’s purely 
literary and cultural policy. 

We have all read with interest of the little group of 
thirty-five or forty women who have gathered each 
Tuesday morning at the beautiful clubhouse on Fig. 
ueroa street, between the hours of ten and twelve 
o’clock to work faithfully on needed garments for the 
county hospital and for the Florence Crittenton Home 
—tuberculosis hoods, little eider-down coats, children’s 
dresses and nightingales. Six or eight machines have 
hummed and busy needles gleamed to the pleasant ac- 
companiment of the conversation of the workers; or 
maybe a speaker from among the social workers of 
the city found sympathetic audience. All this “with- 
out eats,’ too! And it develops that similar work 
has been done for two years—only we had not heard 
of it before, or taken heed, if we did hear. “We try 
to find the thing that no one else is doing and it so 
happened that this summer there was greater need 
for us in this direction than usual,” said Mrs. Read, 
who has had charge of this work. 

“While we are primarily a club for culture, a uni- 
versity extension as it were, our budget provides for 
$1,000 direct for philanthropy and we devote certain 
rentals to charity, notably the parties for the Young 
Women’s Auxiliary to the Children’s Hospital,” said 
Mrs. Chester C. Ashley, the new president, speaking 
of the plans for the winter season. “We have sixteen 
departments of study and this work we have been 
doing this summer is the development of the social 
service branch of the social science department. The 
penny kitchens, the scholarship fund for the children 
of indigent parents, the children’s hospital, the nurses’ 
home, Vance working boys’ home, children’s home find- 
ing society, Utah street maternity cottage, Ebell cot- 
tage at the Utah street school, seaside home, Amelia 
street school, Resthaven, Parent-Teachers’ clinic, these 
are a few of the places to which our money and en- 
couragement have gone. We will probably continue 
these sewing parties once a month this winter, but we 
have no hard and fast rule. The occasion shall de- 
cide 9ur course.” 

And while the club is thus doing beautiful deeds of 
loving kindness it is pursuing a stiff course of study. 
As Mrs. Ashley indicated it is a university extension, 
for every day in the year one group or another of the 
membership is meeting for class work of lecture, dis- 
cussion or contact with visiting celebrity. 

“This year I have enlarged the committees, for | 
believe that the effect of being placed on a committee 
and of having one’s name in the year book in such 4 
connection makes a better clubwoman. It touches the 
pride, spurs one to greater endeavor. For every one 
of our fifteen hundred and fifty members there 35 
something of interest. Our latest addition to the work 
is the department for the study of Spanish. Miss Maud 
Blanchard is the curator, and Senora Whenthoff the 
instructor. Every section has its curators who are 
volunteers from the membership, while the instructors 
are remunerated, which makes for closer attention. 
anticipate this will be a most interesting and popular 
section. 

“Unfortunately Mrs. A. S. C. Forbes, who has had 
charge of the California history and landmarks dle: 
partment, has been called away from the city and will 
be unable to serve as she will probably be gone for 
two years or so; and Mrs. C. Q. Stanton, her assistant, 
has also resigned, so I scarcely know what we will do 
in this department. 

“We have no radical changes in policy. The intro 
duction of the Spanish department and the droppime 
of one meeting of the drama section, making but one 
meeting a month under the special direction of Mrs. 
Alfred W. Allen and Mrs. James Bert Stearns, of the 
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Galpin Shakespeare Club, the Channel Club and both 
graduates Of Cumnock School. are slight variations of 
the program. which is detailed for October in the fol- 


lowing: 
Monday Afternoon Program 


October 2, President’s Address “Ich Dien.” 
Musical—Miss Georgianna Strauss, (Grand 
Prima Donna), 
October 9, Civics Program: 
The Most Important Legislative Issue 
Mr. N. W. Thompson (State Senator). 
The Most Important Political Issue 
Mr. Reynold E. Blight. 
The Most Important Moral Issue 
Dr. D. M. Gandier. 
October 16, Lecture—“The Trend of Modern Thought” 
Error B. R. Baumeardt, 
October 23, Lecture—“Contemporary Art and Artists” 
Mes doahn i, Io Frask. 
October 80, Charter Day Reception. 


Department Work 
BROWNING STUDY, I*irst and Third Mondays, 10:00 a. m 

October 2. Curators will be in Department room 1 p 
m. to distribute question-leafiets and arrange 
work, 

October 16, Reading the “Ring and The Book.” 
Source-Material. Making of a great poem. 
Geographical setting and photographs. 

October 30, Finish reading Book IT, 

Relation of Molinism to the Thought of the Time. 
ee A RY LAW: Second and Fourth Mondays, 
: ae Tl. 

October 9, Organization and assemblies and order of 
business. 

October 23, Introduction 
of motions. 

CHORAL: Every Monday, 12:30 p. m. 
EMERSON STUDY: First and Third Tuesdays, 16:00 a. m. 





Opera 


of business and classification 


October 3, Begin reading of Essay “Milton” in “Nat- 
ural History of Intellect.’ Discussion: What 
constitutes a poet? 

October 17, Essay, “Milton” concluded. Paper: Ideals 


of Liberty: Plato, Jefferson, Hamilton. 
Suggested Reading: Plato’s “Republic,” Papers of 
Jefferson and Hamilton, Milton's ‘“Areopatica,” 
SHAKESPEARE: Second and Fourth Tuesdays, 10:00 a.m 

October 10, Act I. 
General Topic: Various theories as to the inter- 
pretation of the “Tempest.” 
Special Topics: Autobiographical theory: Alle- 
gorical theory: Theological theory: Evolution of 
stage theory. The Unities. 

October 24, Act, ITI. 
Advised Readings: 
peare (Lee), 
Special Readings: “Calaban upon Setebos” 
“Tucy’ (Three years she grew) 
“Modern Painters” (III-219) 
“Paradise Lost” (IV-214) “Divine Comedy.” 
eEurezatcrio” (Canto XXVIII). 

ENGLISH: Second and Fourth Tuesdays: 1:00 p. m. 

October 10, A practical review of the fundamental 
principles of modern English, 

October 24, Review, continued. 


General—‘“Life of Shakes- 


VOICE TRAINING: First, Second, Third and Fourth 
Tuesdays, 10:00 a. m, 
Concert Drill, Exercises in Breathing, Correct 


use of the voice which implies 
fDistinet articulation 
Piteh and enunciation and 
Tone projection 
Individual Oral Reading 
Literature, “Pickwick Papers” 
ART AND TRAVEL: First and Third Wednesdays, 10:00 


a 11, 

October 4, Municipal Art in Florence (stereopticon 
slide)—-Mrs. A. B. Cooke. 
Modern Florence in 
White. 

October 18, Can Los Angeles become an Art Center?— 
Mr. J. Tarbotton Armstrong (Art Critic and Col- 
lector). 

The artists who are helping to make Los An- 
geles an Art Center—-Miss Alma Cook. Illus- 
Eppced by Lumiere stereopticon slides of their 
work, 

MUSIC: Second Wednesday, 10:00 a. m. 

October 11, Creative program. 
Original compositions by the 
composers: 

Mrs. William Duffield (Songs for Children). 
Mrs. Monimia Laux Botsford. 
Mrs. Abbie Norton Jamison. 
Mrs. Gertrude Ross. 

DRAMA: Fourth Wednesday, 10:00 a. m. 

October 25, “Idealism in Scandinavian 
Eugene E. Pettigrew. 
Illustrations from “Beyond Our Power,” Bjornsen. 


war-time—Mrs. Cecelia 


following hell 


Drama,’ Mrs: 


mae Pehr,” Strindberg. Mrs. Ralph Waldo 
SUG 
SPANISH: First, Second, Third and Jourth Wednesdays, 


10:00 a. m. 
Text-book, Spanish Conversation (Whenthoff). 
Oclober 11, Lesson 2. 
October 18, Lesson 2 and 38. 
_ctober 25, Lesson 2, 8 and 4, conversation. 
SOCIAL SCIENCE AND CIVICS: First and Third Thurs- 


aay: 

October 5, 10:00 a. m., Review of Current Topics, 
“What Men Live By,” Cabot, Mrs. J. B. Millard. 
“Woman’s Opportunity in Official Life,” Estelle 
Lawton Lindsey (Council-woman), 

Special Guest Luncheon, Mrs. W. W. Homan, 
Chairman, 

Oclober 19, 2:00 p. m., Social Service Committee—Mrs. 
William Read, Chairman. 

All members of Ebell are cordially invited to this 


meeting. 
NOOKS AND CONVERSATION: First Thursday, 10:00 a.m, 
October 19, Pepy’s Diary, Mrs. Matthew S. Robertson. 
Céllini’s Autobiography, Mrs. W. S. Bartlett. 
CALIFORNIA HISTORY AND LANDMARKS: Second and 
moeeth Taye 10:00 a. m. 
rogram to be announced later, 
BIBLE STUDY: Wirst and Third Fridays, 10:00 a. m. 
October 6, “Israel in Egypt.” 
wT Recommended Readings: “The Yoke,’ Miss 
“Miller, “The Pillar of sorrow in Egypt,’ Ingraham, 
October 20, “Moses’ Laws applied to Modern Life” 
FR Reading: Leviticus, Numbers, Deuteronomy. 
ENCH: First, Second, Third and Fourth Fridays, 10:00 


a Ti. 

October 6, Alfred de Vigny; Oct. 13, Balzae: Oct. 20, 
La Litterature sous le consultat et sous le 1 Iim- 
pire; Oct. 27, Victor Hugo. 


me hope to have Dr. and Mrs. Shiels of the public 
schools with us at our first Board luncheon of the 
club year in October. This special guest luncheon un- 
der the auspices of the Board gives us opportunity to 
meet many noted men and women in more intimate 
Way and to become acquainted. These are held the 
itst Thursday of every month. Jivery Monday after- 
N00 there is a tea and a program, usually the best 
Uramatic talent to be secured. Monday morning there 
lave been classes in Browning and parliamentary law 
and a choral class at one o'clock. 


“Also we are looking forward to having Mr. and 
he Paderewski with ts in the latter part of ySep- 

‘et at a reception, to be given for the benefit of 
the Polish relief fund to which this wonderful man 
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is devoting his time and talent and fortune. Three 
thousand invitations will be issued and the sales of 
dolls dressed by Madam Paderewski herself and of 
autographed photographs should swell the fund mea- 
surably. At present M. Paderewski and his wife are 
at Paso Robles, where he has bought a ranch. 

What Mrs. Ashley was particularly interested in was 
the encouragement of the Symphony Orchestra. “This 
is one of our very important endeavors. We were the 
first to introduce the idea of a series of interpretative 
lectures on the concerts to be given. We shall give 
another series this winter, at which Mrs. Ethel Gra- 
ham Lynde will speak, and to which complimentary 
tickets will be issued to friends of the members or 
any one interested in the subject who applies to the 
office of the Club or to Mrs. William L. Jones, chair- 
inan. 

“Would it not be fine if we could have a municipal 
auditorium where such matters could be made a mat- 
ter of civic organization? It does seem like there 





——-Haussler Portrait. 


Mrs. Chester C. Ashley, Ebell President 


should be some puilic-spirited individual or individuals 
who could endow the orchestra and make it a perma- 
nent thing for Los Angeles. But I presume in this as 
in the matter of a beautiful civic center, logically to 
be located at Normal site, a division of interests pre- 
vents. One day this may be overcome. Meanwhile 
we are boosting for the Symphony and will dispose 
of our Ebell block of tickets as we did last season. 

Mrs. Ashley has but recently stepped to the presi- 
dent’s chair, having been elected in June, although she 
has been first vice-president under Mrs. W. S. Bart- 
lett, one of the club’s founders; and she has been un- 
fortunate in having been detained at home by the ill- 
ness of one of her lovely daughters. “I had hoped 
to have certain interesting phases of our work in brief 
to tell you but I have been too busy,” she said by way 
of apology, “so I can merely point hurriedly to these 
few matters. I am proud of our library and I wish 
you would mention the fact too that we have just had 
installed by experts from the public library a most 
efhcient card system. Every job in the club means 
work and there are no sinecures. Our club is of a size 
that no one needs a €ampaion manager, and a beautiful 
harmony exists. I hold that club life should be the 
avocation of a woman, not her vocation as many clubs 
become. While we are not active in political affairs— 
those who wish to wield such an influence can do so 
in other club organizations which devote their time to 
such purpose directly—-we have taken action on such 
matters as the child Jabor law, the forestry reserve 
bill and the board of education by resolution. Our 
first aim is for the education of woman, for broaden- 
ing her outlook ‘on life generally. Then if she sees 
fit to venture further she may do so in other asso- 
ciations,” 

Truly this twenty-two year old organization, origi- 
nally started by Dr. Adrian Ebell of Berlin in 
Oakland in 1876, as a branch of an  intérnational 
academy, and brought to Los Angeles in 1894 by Mrs. 
W. H. KO Strong, andere > eartiett, is a re- 
markable example of “building better than he knew.” 
It is one of the big factors, indirectly, in civic affairs 
as well as a developer of women. 


GRAPHIC 


“Why Worry,” Says Perry 


Light indeed should the next government at Wash- 
ington find its duties. There need be no more strikes. 
Simply enact a general law that a threat of a strike 
shall automatically establish the demanded increase in 
wages. As to foreign complications, a series of lfet- 
ters can be printed in blank—or better, engraved, as 
becomes our dignity—politely protesting and ending 
with a threat of a slap on the wrist. A _ satisfactory 
result must follow. If, on the other hand, the govern- 
inent of another country, whether de factor, de jure, 
or de anything does not suit us, do not recognize it, 
and let the inhabitants fight it out among themselves 
and with such of our people as may have foolishly lo- 
cated there, until some one is appointed ruler beyond 
our criticism. 

Thus, if, for instance, the sausage makers strike, as 
I notice they have done in one locality, or the candle 
makers, their pay is at once increased. In time the 
price of everything will be so high that labor in gen- 
eral will find itself no better, but rather worse, off 
than before. Then the organizations will ask that their 
wages be reduced: and smoothly, without friction, back 
we shall come to normal conditions. 

Why worry, therefore, over every day affairs? Let 
our chief officials devote themselves to ancient and 
modern history or the criticising of other nations, and 
to telling our consumers such as clerks, unorganized 
laborers, widows, orphans, etc., how happy they should 
be, and our citizens in foreign lands how proud they 
should be. 

In time this system should become so perfect that 
any principal of a public schoo! will make an admirable 
president, and congress can be simply a social body 
to formulate rules of conduct and fashions in dress. 
We are indeed approaching the millennium.—J. A. 
Perry. 


Worse Than Pork Barrel 

“This is pork barrel politics,’ said Representative 
Gardner, condemning a certain bill, “and pork barrel 
methods, properly understood, are just as reprehens- 
ible as the methods of Postmaster Hanks, of Croydon 
Four Corners. 

“Postmaster Hanks, of Croydon, ran the general 
store as well as the postoffice, and one summer morn- 
ing a lanky youth slouched in, removed his battered 
straw hat and said: 

““Mr. Hanks, I un’erstand there’s two letters here 
fur me—one wot come a month ago and one wot come 
last week. I’m afeared my folks must be sick, or else 
they wouldn’t be writin’ so plum often. Let me have 
them letters, will ye, Mr. Hanks?’ 

“The postmaster glared at the youth. 
in a terrible voice: 

“*No, Peleg Anderson, I won’t let ye have them let- 
ters till ye settle fur that lot o’ groceries wot’s been 
owin’ so long.’ 

“The young man took out some money. 

“"T kin settle half the account, Mr. Hanks,’ he said. 

““Then,’ said the postmaster, in a milder voice, ‘I 
kin give ve one o’ yer letters,’ and he did so. ‘Squar’ 
up in full, Peleg Anderson, an’ ye’[ll git yer other let- 
ter, but not before.’”’ 


Then he said 
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Negotiations for the advance of an additional loan 
of $50,000,000 to the Russian government are under 
way in New York. 


Vice President Shriver of the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad estimates that it will cost that road $2,500,000 
a year to meet the charges imposed by the new eight- 
hour law. The tax on the Pennsylvania Railroad will 
likely be in excess of this sum. 


The world’s oldest telephone operator is said to be 
Mrs. Christina Arnold, aged 83 years, who handles 
300 calls a day at a Bronx, New York, station, 


Announcement is made that the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road will spend $40,000,000 in its plan to enter Detroit 
with freight and passenger terminals. 


Fred C. Fox has been appointed general manager of 
the Santa Fe eastern lines, to succeed the Jate Charles 
W. Kouns. 


Bankers from all parts of the United States are pre- 
paring to attend the year’s big banking event—the an- 
nual convention of the American Bankers’ Associa- 
tion, in Kansas City the week beginning September 25. 


It is estimated that the steel being used for shells 
ordered by the allies amounts to about 300,000 tons 
a month, or about one-eleventh of the total steel pro- 
duction of the country. 














How Guy Price Missed New York 


Listen, my children, and you shall hear how Guy 
Price, dramatic judiciary at the Herald, missed a 
“junketing” to New York with all expenses paid. And 
the story also explains the new names atop the sev- 
eral dramatic columns of three local dailies, which 
many may have attributed to vacation week with these 
busy and lordly gentlemen. But such was not the 
case. It appears that Richard Walton Tully, wishing 
expert opinion of exceptional weight on his new play 
“The Flame,” about to be produced in New York, wired 
to Otheman Stevens, Maitland Davies and Guy Price 
to “hit the trail” for the “great white way,’ and that 
each might leave his purse at home for Richard would 
“stand the treat.” Critics Stevens and Davies of the 
Examiner and Tribune-Express were at the desk and 
heard the whirr of the wire and responded with joyful 
alacrity. But not so with Guy. He had been given a 
leave of absence from his picture-lined cubby-hole in 
the Herald office. So throwing a collar and a few 
necessary adjuncts to an overland trip to the upper 
reaches of Tahoe in his grip, with his wife the genial 
dramatic critic was speeding away northward via auto- 
mobile. Wildly, emissaries were sent out from the 
office to “flag” the fleeing publicity man. But to no 
avail. Seeing the frantic signaling, at a small cross- 
road town north of here, Guy, fearing that there was 
trouble at the editorial sanctum in Los Angeles and 
not relishing the idea of losing his well-earned rest 
and trip he replied by ignoring the signs and mercly 
put on more speed. Now he is sorry he did not stop. 
But he had a good time just the same; only he does 
not like to talk about what he missed. Maitland Davies 
is back at his desk and says he had a “bully good 
time;” that the play was fine and a lot more of glowing 
character. Stevens may be tarrying in the bright lights 
—at least he is not yet back at his desk. He may he 
merely recuperating from the excitement. 


“Slapped on the Wrist” By Dr. Martin 


Women of the City Club had a surprise, two sur. 
prises in fact, last Monday noon. In the first place, an 
unusual apathy appeared to have settled on the candi- 
dates for the Assembly for one and all failed to re- 
spond to urge his claims to election. Instead, Dr. W. 
M. Martin of Glasgow, Scotland, gave a talk on the 
“Science and Chemistry of Food” and I have it from 
one of my women acquaintances who was there that 
he scolded the housewives roundly for “allowing” their 
husbands or children to get sick. It is all the house- 
wife’s fault, it appears, because of her lack of knowl- 
edge as to food values. However he did not enlighten 
the women further as to specific details of dietary. 
Next week J. Stitt Wilson and Dr. Norton W. M. 
Hazeltine will discuss the pro and con of the prohibi- 
tion amendments. 





News from Belgium 


A. J. Hemphill, chairman of the Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York and treasurer of the neutral 
commission for relief, has recently returned from Bel- 
gium and Germany, and makes an interesting state- 
ment about the work of the commission for relief in 
Belgium. “My visit to Belgium gave me my first op- 
portunity to see for myself the actual work of the re- 
lief system. It is a marvel of efficiency and devotion. 
As an American I am proud not only of my country- 
man, Herbert Hoover, to whose genius the organiza- 
tion owes its continued existence, but of those Amer- 
icans who are devoting themselves in the occupied 
territory to keeping the Belgium nation alive. After 
seeing the work myself I venture to say that it is the 
duty of every humane individual to help the people 
of Belgium, especially the children, who have for two 
years endured the sorrows and privations that would 
try the soul of any nation in the world, and yet re- 
main true to those traditions of liberty and freedom 
which they have inherited through the centuries.” 
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Drama League Organizer to be Honored 


Mrs. Samuel Travers Clover, the gifted wife of the 
former editor of The Graphic, known to her more 1n- 
timate friends and literary folk as Madge Hitt Clover, 
will be honored in a farewell reception to be given by 
the Los Angeles Center of the Drama League of 
America Thursday evening of next week at the Studio 
Club in Hollywood. Mrs. Clover, who purposes going 
to Richmond, Virginia. early in October, to join her 
husband, now publisher and editor of the Richmond 
Evening Journal, was the organizer and first presi- 
dent of the local Drama Center. She has been on the 
national executive board for several years and is one 
of the moving spirits of the work of the Los Angeles 
Center, It is with the deepest regret that the local 
organization bids her farewell and God’s speed. 





Serene Salt Lake Route 


Mum is the word on the Salt Lake route as Manager 
Nutt has announced that the Salt Lake route shall be 
known as the route of quiet. Nothing adds so much 
to a journey as a good night’s rest, nothing detracts 
from the pleasure of traveling more than a night’s 
repose interrupted by noise, so the Salt Lake people 
are engaged in a policy which will be watched with 
interest. Engineers are instructed to make smooth 
starts and stops; trainmen to avoid talking in the 
presence of sleeping passengers, making signs or whis- 
pering instead of the usual shout; baggagemen to lay 
down truck handles gently; and the ice coolers will 
be filled with neatness and dispatch as well as quiet; 
cars will be switched together as quietly as possible 
as a shock to the equipment is always a shock to the 
passengers. If this latter can be accomplished it will 
save inany a person a nervous Start. 


From the Kansas Viewpoint 


It used to be said that Boston was a state of mind. 
\Why, then, is not our sister-state Kansas not a state 
of mind, if we accept the judgment of Kansans? Not 
long ago at the San Diego Exposition I met two 
sprightly school-teachers from Kansas, and among 
other questions that arose from our discussion of the 
various states, one of them asked: “Why do people 
make so much fun of Kansas a Well,” 1 ventured, 


‘it is probably because Kansas folk think their state 
is the greatest in the Union.” 
chorused the schoolma’ams. 
replied. 


“And indeed it is!” 
“There you have it,’ I 
“You have answered your own question.” 





That New England section of our Los Angeles pop- 
ulation should rise en masse and hail my friend J. 
Walter Huestis as a benefactor entitled to high rank 
in the Hall of Fame. Walter, who has come among 
us as a pilgrim to enjoy the delights of permanent 
residence amid the delights of sunshine and iellow- 
ship, proposes that our fellow-townsmen of New Eng- 
land birth and ideals shall not suffer from lack of 
nourishment from the baked bean, cooked Boston style. 
He suggests, to meet the present lack of really-truly 
Boston baked beans, that “bean kitchens” be estah- 
lished in Los Angeles, to all intents and purposes the 
same as they were known in Boston long before the 
battle of Bunker Hill. Thus would former New Eng- 
land housewives be able to follow their ancient cus- 
tom of leaving their bean order at the “kitchen,” of a 
Saturday night, calling for the little brown pot with 
its appetizing contents Sunday morning, then to hurry 
home with it to gather with the family for a real New 
England breakfast. Of course a modern touch could 
be introduced by having the beans delivered at our 
doors; but the point is, as our friend Walter explains, 
that the New England Sunday breakfast desire is in- 
separably associated with the Boston baked bean, and 
the local Mexican variety makes a poor substitute. He 
believes that a sufficiently large number of former 
New Englanders are settled here to make the “bean 
kitchen” idea profitable. While not of the Mayflower 
clan, I should nevertheless like to see 
scheme put in operation. 


my friend’s 


Clever Englishman Cleared of Charge 

It is with pleasure that The Graphic learns that 
Cyril Bretherton, the clever young English lawyer and 
army man who was a contributor to the columns of 
this publication, has been cleared of suspicion of dis- 
loyalty to his country because of a letter to The 
Graphic early in the spring of this year. Not one of 
his friends in this city doubted the writer’s loyalty 
but for several days Mr. Bretherton was in custody and 
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‘ 
subjected to a searching examination. Friends in thjs 


city and Samuel T. Clover, then proprietor of The 
Graphic, who was in Richmond conducting his newly 
acquired Richmond paper, hastened to his rescue at 
once and it was explained, to the satisfaction of the 
authorities, that his letter was the product of his pat. 
riotic desire to see the armies of his country and the 
allies win success, and perhaps to a bit of youthfy] 
impatience at caution displayed. According to Hugh 
Evans, a Santa Monica friend, who received the word 
the matter has been satisfactorily explained. He algo 
adds that Mr. Bretherton has received several flatter- 
ing offers from Punch and other foremost publications 
for his services as a writer. 


“Christmas” At Woman’s Ad Club 


“This seems just like Christmas,” was the enthus- 
jastic comment of Marcia Connor, or “Betty the Shop- 
per,’ at the banquet of the Woman’s Ad Club last 
week which marked the opening of the winter season. 
Which remark was due.to the gift of a beautiful new 
gavel to the Club by Mrs. Virginia Thomson, compli- 
mentary place cards and membership lists from a well 
known printing house and various “souvenirs” sent to 
the “publicity girls.” Miss Florence Shindler, the new- 
ly elected president, presided over the festive board, 
assisted by Mrs. Alice Bromley, who had charge of the 
program. I hear that Mrs. Thomson, Miss Connor, 
Frances Holmes, Helen Royce and others gave ex- 
ceedingly clever responses and that the guests in- 
cluded Ruth Dennen, Dorothy Johnston, Juana Neal 
Levy, Gertrude Price, Pearl Rall and Dorothy Willis 
as representatives of the local press, as well as Dor- 
othy Birch, Shiela Clark, Kathleen Connor, Helen 
Cox, atid Alice Webster. It was a real “get-together” 
occasion after the vacation period. 





“Missionary” To Japan 

Dr. Norman Bridge, Dr. James A. Scherer, Hepa 
Goudge, W. J. Ghent and others interested in the re- 
cently formed trans-Pacific Society, whose laudable 
object is to undo the harm resulting from attempts to 
stir up ill-feeling between America and Japan, may 
find a meed of satisfaction in this little experienmte 
which I recently had with a young Japanese, who tor 
two years has been acquiring his education in one ot 
our night schools while working in a club to earm his 
living. He came to me with a paper which he ex- 
plained was a communication of thanks to his teacher, 
to whom he felt most grateful, and desired to so ex- 
press himself, now that he was leaving for Japan. He 
requested me to transcribe it on my typewriter, It 
was not a model of correct spelling or punctuation, but 
the substance struck me as having a genuine feeling: 
“IT wish to thank my beautiful teacher for her patient 
efforts to give me an education in English. I knew 
of no better way to repay my debt to her than by 
returning to Japan and letting my countrymen know 
what a wonderful country your America is, how much 
it offers the poor student who comes to it seeking en- 
lightenment, and what a great crime it would be for 
America and Japan ever to go to war.” 





Captain Spivey’s Eloquence a Feature 

Tourists coming west on the California Limited have 
probably noticed a gentleman of impressive appcat 
ance and genial manners who boards the train at Lamy 
and leaves at Albuquerque. He is Captain Spivey, who 
has been with the Santa Fe longer than any other em 
ploye, and is probably the only man living who has 
known all of the presidents of the road from its be- 
ginning to the present time. Captain Spivey s work 
is to interest travelers in the Grand Canyon, and he 
frequently gives a two or three minute talk in each ot 
the cars on the Limited. He is one of the many me? 
who impart to the Santa Fe that spirit of efficiency and 
loyalty which so impresses travelers over this pop 
lar line. 


Lawyers will now have their innings to prove the 
eight-hour act unconstitutional. The United States 
supreme court, it is safe to say, will take more time 
to consider that feature than congress did in enactilys 
the measure. 


As showing the growing popularity of tennis, Ed- 
ward B. Close, of New York, paid $250,000 for a vacant 
lot at Fifth avenue and Ninety-second street recently 
for a tennis court. Yet they say tennis is not 4 major 
Sport. 
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wt Symmetry And Variety In Poetry 


N ALL the wordy wars that have been waged for 


and against free verse I have seen no mention 

made of the two great principles or laws in accordance 
with which must be made ail the things, useful or 
beautiful, that are made by gods and men. I refer to 
the principles of symmetry and variety. Nothing can 
be useful, nothing can be beautiful without being gov- 
erned to a certain degree in its composition by both 
of these high laws. The table must have legs of equal 
length that it may stand. ‘Therein is its symmetry. 
But these legs may be rounded or straight, of any 
kind of material taste demands. The top of the table 
may be of any kind desired and needed, and therein 
is its variety. The laws of physics govern all nature 
and all objects according to kind with changeless and 
inevitable precision, always true to cause and effect, 
and, in so far as we can tell, the same yesterday, today 
and forever. That is the infinite symmetry of nature. 
But though water forever runs downward, seeking the 
sea, no two rivers ever carve channels just alike. 
Never is the skin of two human hands made to possess 
the same ridges and texture. That is nature’s infinite 
variety. 
Mi: Diy foOrineof art then, we should look for sym- 
metry and variety, and in any noble form of art. we 
shall find that a delicate equilibrium has been maintained 
by the artist,—an equilibrium in the working of these 
laws one against the other that delights and persistent- 
ly holds us. These laws are crudely understood and 
followed by producers of vaudeville and comic opera 
who nearly always place the chorus on the stage in 
symmetrical groups at either side, and lend variety to 
the scene by allowing the principal characters a place 
to the center or to one side, and a more irregular pro- 
cedure. 

In poetry the greatest masters have been able to 
create poems that possessed both symmetry and vari- 
ety in a remarkable degree and for this reason their 
poems have lived. We take delight in finding what 
we expected to find and in balancing one thing of a 
kind against another of similar kind. That is our joy 
in symmetry. It is prior to our joy in variety psychol- 
ogically and aesthetically, “The Lay of the Last 
Minstrel” could only have been created by a mind 
young in the love of symmetry, and its tirelessly re- 
current stresses are wearying to a more sensitive 
modern mind that has begun to grow in the love of 
Vaticty. Lhe fatal regularity of ragtime is tedious to 
the musician in nart because he has learned to love a 
more varied melody and harmony. 


The modern free verse movement is only one phase 
of the modern irritability in the presence of a too rigid 
symmetry, and of the modern delight in any form of 
variety. We used to believe that symmetry was es- 
sential in structure and variety permissible in detail. 
We have departed rather too far from that belief, and 
the free verse poets, for the most part, have failed to 
make evident in their poetry the poise that the love 
of symmetry gives. Their work is not always durable, 
in spite of its vivid novelty. 


Just as Sir Walter Scott forgot variety in his love of 
symmetry, so many of the poets of our day are for- 
getting symmetry in their love of variety. The time is 
tipe for the coming of a genius who can balance these 
two great laws one against another as David balanced 
them by means of parallelism in the psalms, as Shake- 
speare balanced them in his flexible blank verse and 
incomparable lyrics. Such a genius would know that 
all fair hills rise from firm bases on the horizon and 
slope toward the sky, but that those lofty boundaries, 
green or brown against the blue, are never curved twice 
in exactly the same way. 

* * x 


Published by The Four Seas Company, “The Jig of 
Forslin.” by Conrad Aiken, is a book very difficult to 
write about. It is a book of dreams. Forslin, the 
dreamer, is a man whose nature craves the more lurid 
experiences of life and he creates them for himself, 
or rather the poet by most powerful and subtle imagi- 
nation, creates them for him in a series of dreams. The 
poem as a whole is like a misty panorama of wonder, 
out of which emerge scenes brilliant in coloring, hot 
and swiftly moving against the sky. The psychology of 
the poem is most intimate and delicate, like the psv- 
chology of a dream; the emotions of it are strangely 
compelling and insistent. The dreamer’s lust after ex- 
perience is a large and inclusive desire to share all 
Passions evil and good. He will murder in his dreams 
and commit adultery. He indulges, mentally, in much 
that the healthy, the sane, the virtuous suppress. He 
Will also share the penitence of the young monk who 
threw a kiss to a pretty peasant girl, and he fathoms 
the mystic ioy of the disciples who watched Jesus 
Walk upon the waters. 

“T have run in through earth and out again, 
' have been under seas, among hot stars; 
My eyes are dazzled; my feet are tired. 


someone hated me, and pursued, and killed me. 
“or a million years my body has been desired.” 


That is the tally of the dream experience of Forsfin. 
€ micht argue long about the ethical effect of such 
Welty, We might choose to believe that to clothe all 
the restrained moods and desires of the average human 
arene with beautiful and imaginative language would 
otk a moral mischief to the reader by giving the less 
desirable moods and desires an intensity they could 
thine sess in any other way. Or we might prefer to 
au the expression of the hidden dreams would 
wa? wholesome catharsis and give the indi- 
not wo teedom which in the actualities of life could 
Possibly he his. Each must decide for himself. 
ae Ailcen’s technique is adequate, I think, to his 
rare itis Music 18 a wavering and gently flowing 
if closely alin to the vaguely channeled flux of our 


ie " = a . ry . Pa . 
‘amis, His diction is simple, his symbols sufficient 


his work and of dramatic poetry. It 


ears are keenly sensitive. 


the stern grandeur of the poem. 
twenty-five years in the hope of making this possible. 
Ok 


for his need, his presentation of each new episode, 
picture or story is 9riginal and sincere. The work 
does not echo other work. It is what Stevenson called 
“well felt.” Mr. Aiken possesses powers of realiza- 
tion which many other American poets may well envy 
him. He not only visualizes his theme for himself and 
his reader, but he hears and tastes and touches it also, 
and moves in it and through it. 


Many passages are to diffuse, to be sure—a greater 
compactness and conciseness would add strength and 
vigor—but that is a fault that can be outgrown and 
overcome, Mr, Aiken is still in his young poethood— 
if we may coin the word. His ascending star has 
climbed above the horizon but has not yet reached the 
zenith. It may become a star of first magnitude. 


John Gould Fletcher, writing in The Poetry Journal 
for July, says of Conrad Aiken: “If we are to create 
any new developments of poetic technique in this 
country, anything but endless imitations of Alfred Lord 
Tennyson, or endless harsh and ear-displeasing caco- 
phonies of the Spoon River type, we must either listen 
to the Imagists or to Mr. Aiken. I offer to the critics 
their choice.” I do not agree with Mr. Fletcher in 
his strict limitation of possible choices but I do be- 
lieve that Mr. Aiken is a poet worthy of consideration 
and that The Poetry Journal and The Four Seas Com- 
pany have done well in bringing his work to the at- 
tention of poets. His sympathy with miracles is well 
chanted in the following strophes. 

Twilight is spacious, near things in it seem far, 
And distant things seem near. 

Now in the green West hangs a yellow star. 
And now across old waters you may hear 


The profound gloom of bells among stil] trees, 
Like a rolling of huge boulders beneath seas. 


Silent as thought in evening contemplation 
Weaves the bat under the gathering stars. 
Silent as dew we seek new incarnation, 
Meditate new avatars. 

In a clear dusk like this 

Mary climbed up the hill to seek her son, 
To lower him down fr6m the cross, and kiss 
His mauve wounds, every one. 


Men with wings 

In the dusk walked softly after her. 

She did not see them, but may have felt 

The winnowed air around her stir. 

she did not see them, but may have known 

Why her son’s body was light as a little stone. 
She may have guessed that other hands were there 
Moving the watchful air, 


Now, unless persuaded by searching music 

Which suddenly opens the portals of the mind. 
We guess no angels, 

And are contented to be blind. 

Let us blow silver horns in the twilight. 

And lift our hearts to the yellow star in the green, 
To find perhaps, if while the dew is rising, 

Clear things may not be seen. 

This passage is illustrative of the qualities good and 
bad which are characteristic of Mr. Aiken’s work. The 
rhythm is excellent. But he should never have used 
the word mauve to describe the wounds ot Climstror 
the wounds of any world hero. The word “mauve” is 
too closely associated with department stores to be de- 
sirable in this connection. 

SE ee 

That bravely radiant spirit known to us as Sara 
Teasdale shines out sweet and clear from her “Hospital 
Songs,” published in The Yale Review. Almost any 
of Mrs. Filsinger’s poems are worth quoting, but “A 
Prayer” goes straight to our hearts. 

When I am dying, let me know 
That I loved the blowing snow 
Although it stung like whips; 
That I loved ail lovely things 
And I tried to take their stings 
With gay unembittered lips: 
That I loved with all my strength, 
To my soul’s full depth and length, 
Careless if it break my heart; 
That I sang as children may, 
Fitting tunes to work or play, 
Loving life instead of art. 
* * ¢ 


What is said to be the first authorized translation 
of Ibsen’s great dramatic poem “Brand,” has been 
published by the Four Seas Company. There have 
been four English translations, three of them in verse, 
but this one, by Miles Menander Dawson, won the 
approval of the great poet of the north country, and 
should, for that reason, be interesting to students of 
1s written in 
rhymed verse and Mr. Dawson has indulged himself 
in occasional inversions and twistings of the sentences 
for the sake of rhyme. This is a fault to which modern 
But he has kept the poem 
simple and clear and free from affectation so that the 


lofty spirit of the original can ring through and thrill 
us in our own tongue. 
plishment. 
sidered his greatest work. 
should be as well known to us as “Peer Gynt.” 
to be hoped that the American public will find in Mr. 


Atmithateis no small accom- 
In Ibsen’s own country “Brand” “is con- 
It made hin#@amous. It 
It is 


Dawson’s translation the towering idealism which is 
Mr. Dawson worked 


Librarians in Canada say that the interest in poetry 


has increased in that country since the beginning of 
the war. 
many poets have been thinking and writing about the 
war and that the people, in this hour of national tra- 
vail, have turned to their poets to find an expression 
of all that they are 
Rupert Brooke’s poems are so very much in demand 
that it is difficult to find them at a library. 


Thev suppose that this is due to the fact that 


unable to express themselves. 


> 7* * 


The editors of Contemporary Verse will reprint in 


book form a number of poems that have appeared in 
that magazine and will have the anthology ready hefore 


the holidays. 
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By Marguerite Wilkinson 


Small Maynard & Co. have published “Poems of the 
Irish Revolutionary Brotherhood,” edited by Padraic 


Colum and Edward J. O’Brien. 
* oe x 


Well, Well, Well! 


entitled “Newark Bay” by H. G. Dwight. 


tions. 


Well, well, well! 
* Ok Ok 


Contemporary Verse for July publishes a quaint bal- 
lad of the symbolic type by Salomon de la Selva, wea 
Nicaraguan who has come to New York to live and has 
contributed to several of our best magazines, He wrote 
an excellent paper on the Spanish-American poet Ruben 
Here is his 


Dario which was published in Poetry. 
poem “The Beggar.” 


Oh, Death, the Beggar, always 
She comes to me and Saith; 
“Good lad, and can ye spare me 

A little bit of breath?” 


For Jesus’ sake she begs me 
And IJ must say her, ‘‘No!" 

*Tis then she sits beside me 
And will not move to go. 


Unless I give her something 
she saith she will not stir. 
I have no bread to offer 
I have no wine for her, 


“My song are all my treasure, 
Ill give you songs,” I said. 

“The wind,” said she, “may take theim; 
Give me your breath instead!” 


To satisfy the Beggar 
‘Tis DEEby pits die 
Awhile ago she left me, 
And did she pass you by? 





MOUNTAINS OF THE WEST 


I have gazed with wondrous rapture in great palaces 


of art 
On the marbles nobly carved by human hands: 


I have seen the masterpieces of famed sculptors who 


have passed 
In the galleries of many foreign lands: 
I have marveled at their grandeur as I moved from 
stone to stone 
But never once in all my eager quest 
Have my eyes beheld such glory as the Hand of God 
has wrought 
In the stern majestic mountains of the West. 


I have wandered where the walls were hung with 
paintings dim with age, 
In a place where earth’s immortals seemed to dwell; 
And I thought their spirits hovered round the can- 
vases they loved 
For my soul was thrilled as if by magic spell: 
Their very lives are blended with the colors left be- 
hind, 
By their labors are the generations blessed. 
But their art it pales to nothing when a sunset paints 
the sky 
In the stern majestic mountains of the West. 


Oh, the Hand of God has painted and the Hand of 
God has carved 
And the Hand of God has builded temples grand; 
He has set His mighty footprints in the desert’s elim- 
mering waste, 
And His voice is in the wind that stirs the sand. 
He is calling from the canyons; He is calling from the 
plain, 
He is calling from each Jone and lofty crest, 
And a song of glad thanksgiving seems to echo through 
my soul 
In the stern majestic mountains of the West. 


—RALPH GARNSER COGLE 


At Twilight Hour 
Softly along the road of evening, 
In a twilight dim with rose, 
Wrinkled with age, and drenched with dew 
Old Nod, the shepherd, goes : 


His lambs outnumber a noon's roses. 
Yet, when night’s shadows fall, 

His blind old sheep-dog, Slumbecr-soon 
Misses not one at all. 


flis are the quiet steeps of dreamland, 
The waters of no-more-pain, 
fis ram's bell rings ‘neath an arch of stars 
‘Rest, rest, and rest again? 
Louis Untermeyer in Poetry 


The Atlantic Monthly has de- 
voted three pages to a poem in the freest of free verse 
Soon the 
poor conservatives will have to migrate to lands un- 
known and found a magazine all their own for the 
publication of poetry written according to the tradi- 
Very, very free verse in The Atlantic Monthly! 
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TO BROWNE, “SOMEWHERE IN FRANCE” 


HERE are three kinds of experience in life which, 


* 
‘| we are told, may produce genuine comradeship. 
One is found in marriage; another springs trom the 
service of men in the army; the third and the one with 
which this writing has to do is a tie that is peculiarly 
insusceptible to the crumbling influences of time. It Is 
the bond of comradeship that springs up among the 
men and women serving together on our daily news- 
papers. It gets its inspiration under conditions pecu- 
liar to no other held of human action. It is sympathe- 
tic in sorrow, helpful in distress, aggressive in the de- 
fense of its own. It is a quality of understanding that 
nourishes the root and branch of the newspaper 
worker’s calling. Human interest is its proper name. 
John Barton Browne was born an Englishman and 
by choice became a newspaper man. Not more than a 
year ago he served on the staff of the Los Angeles Ex- 
aminer—a reporter—and a good one, so his former 
associates say. He hilled a post indispensible in the 
scheme of those modern newspapers whose usetulness 
in the community’s affairs is too big to be confined 
solely to the work of gathering and disseminating 
news. He was the Examiner’s ‘utility’ man. Huis spe- 
cial work was to carry out the multitudinous details of 
the plans laid by his publisher for the welfare of others. 


He was the field marshal who organized and set in 
motion the forces necessary to a successful “drive” on 
the public’s interest. He prepared the way for a Flood 
Sufferers’ Benefit, a Belgian or a Polish Relief Fund, a 
Garden Party or a Society Fair in the interest of 
French, German, Jewish or Serbian War Orphans; he 
supervised a Baby Contest, or co-operated, as_ his 
paper’s representative, with committees of the Million, 
the Ebell or Friday Morning Clubs, the Municipal 
League or the Board of Public Charities, when import- 
ant welfare work was to be done and the poweriul 
support of his paper was enlisted. When Browne was 
not active in this field, he reported. 


Nobody in the Examiner staff pretended to call this 
kindly, efficient fellow “Mister.” He was “Brownie” 
to all_from “Jimmie,” the office boy, to Ernest, the 
compositor whose nightly work is at the “stone” help- 
ing to make up the early edition. The one exception, 
as we learn, was “Aunt Mary,” the little old lady who 
comes nightly at lunch time to sell the “boys’ her 
home-made cakes and apple turn-overs. Somehow she 
always held “Brownie” in awe. Why, nobody seems 
to know, save that sometimes at the lunch hour he pre- 
ferred his inevitable pipe to “Aunt Mary’s” pastry. His 
pipe, however, which he regarded with the affection of 
a life-long friend, was but one of “Brownie’s” eccen- 
tricities. His cane was the other. This was his unfail- 
ing companion on all his missions into the outside 
world, and it reposed at the side of his desk when he 
had office tasks to complete. 


When the Great War broke out and the news columns 
were filled with the happenings of the other side, the 
first signs of “Brownie’s” restlessness were observed. 
His work lost none of its accustomed snap, but at times 
he appeared like a man with a_ strong yearning. 
“Brownie” was grooming himself to “put over” the 
Baby Contest when the end came. <A _ letter—it was 
from his folks in England—made the reason for his de- 
parture clear. Britian needed her sons—needed them 
badly—and “Brownie” never questioned where his al- 
legiance lay. 


The day he left the shop was not the most cheerful 
the Examiner staff has known. “Brownie” was liked 
too well not to be missed. The work of getling out 
the paper went on just the same—this is the habit of 
newspapers—but the void was there. “Brownie” was 
going to drive an ambulance somewhere in France, to 
and from the battlefield with the stricken and wounded, 
and otherwise to serve as a carrier of mercy. 

“Say, you chaps, you'll write a fellow occasionally?” 
he said to the staff when they assembled to give him 
a farewell. “It will be bally lonesome out there—and 


besides, a chap likes to have the shop news. I’m com- 
ing back, you know, some day.” 
That was something like a year ago. Where 


“Brownie” has wandered since and how he has fared, 
only his own memory knows. Meantime, the impres- 
sions of “Brownie” among his old co-workers here 
have been no less keen than when enlivened by his 
daily presence—but newspaper toilers seldom write let- 
ters. They are too busy with the “stories” of others to 
find time for an expression of their own. “Brownie” 
himself took the first step that repaired the neglect. 
It came the other day in the form of a brief let- 
ter, penned by him as he sat on the seat of his ambu- 
lance awaiting the command that would send him back 
to the Somme. He complained rather sadly of the neg- 
lect, and he wondered whether the “boys” had forgot- 
ten him utterly. A line or two, he said, would “buck 
him up” more than anything had in a year. 

“Say, boys,” reminded Charley Owens, of the Ex- 
aminer’s art staff, as he passed the letter around, “we 
sure have been neglecting old ‘Brownie.’ What do you 
say we send him a greeting.” 

It needed only this to halt the ebb and flow of office 
thought—turn it right about face—and center it collec- 
tively and affectionately on “Brownie,” “somewhere in 
France.” 

And what “Brownie” will shortly receive will doubt- 
less overwhelm him as might the unlooked-for bestowal 
of a Victoria Cross. It will go forward in the form 
of a collective greeting, uniquely devised—the expres- 
sion of men and women whose way, as regards them- 
selves, is to pen lightly what they feel deeply. 
“Brownie” will know when he reads. 

Every member of the Examiner staff has had a hand 
in the preparation of this remarkable collection of let- 
ters to this former comrade—from City Editor How- 
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ard Morton, who lately has been filling “Brownies” 
well-worn “shoes” as Impressario of Benefits, Con- 
tests, etc., and his desk assistant, R. T. Van Ettisch and 
Sunday Editor Cuscaden, along the line including 
“Betty The Shopner” and the society and club editors, 
the artists and staff photographers, Josie Spencer, the 
phone operator, who is everybody’s special pet and 
who kept “Brownie’s” calls from getting tangled just 
as she does for the others; and Branaman, the automo- 
bile editor; the “bunch” at the courthouse, and _ the 
“Zinc Butchers” in the stereotyping room. Even 
“Louie,” the bald-headed waiter, at the Maison Marcel, 
where “Brownie” usually went when he felt a bit flush, 
has contributed his reminder to the composite whole. 
“Louie’s” offering does not precisely embody the same 
thought as the others, although it’s spirit is not un- 
kindly. It is written according to the sender’s lights. 
It says: 

“Dear Mr. Browne: That last nickle tip you gave me 
had a hole in it. Please send me a French nickle and 
I will return the bum one. I am sorry I spilled that 
soup on you once. I will never forget your noble com- 
manding voice. P. S.: Those fadies you used to flirt 
Withestilmcome jrere.’’ 

The remaining messages are from craftsmen whose 
work brings the news of the world to seventy-thousand 
breakfast tables, or thereabouts, every morning. We 
sit in daily communion with them all—and the menta: 
refreshment that puts us right in our understanding ot 
events is of their particular service—although we do 
not know them all by name. For instance, there’s H. 
M. (Beany) Walker, who presides over the “sport” 
pages, and whose other pen name is “Blinkey Ben.” In 
phrasing his greeting to the absent one, “Beany” has 
called up one of “Brownie’s” foibles. He says: 

“Dear Brownie: The BIG THING that is bothering 
me—how do you carry your cane, hang on to the throt- 
tle. dodge shells and smoke that b-a-d pipe ail at one 
and the same time?” 

City Editor Morton. in his, has confessed that. 1 
falling heir to “Brownie’s” Impressario Shoes, he had 
difficulty in making them fit. Accompanying his iet- 
ter with a kodak of himself, he adds: 

“When you went from our midst you left behind a 
pair of shoes, the particular pair you wore with such ef- 
fective results on so many occasions. They stayed on 
the shelf for a long time, until one day a voice spake 
to me; then I pulled off the hobnailed boots that city 
editors are supposed to wear, dusted off those you had 
left behind. put them on and started to obey the ukase 
and ‘Get Busy.’ Soon I found those old shoes of yours 
were much too big and that my feet rattled around in 
them woefully. You see, they were your Impressario 
Shoes. Best regards and bonne fortune to you, old 
top.’ 

Charley Owens has made his a work of art as well 
as an expression of his inner-thoughts for “Brownie.” 
Surmounting the letter-head he has painted in watcr- 
colors a scene from the desert, impressive of quiet and 
stillness—in contrast with the battlefields where the 
ambulance worker’s lot is cast. Hal Stephen and 
“Sally” Seilstad, who sit at Owens’ right and left in 
the art room like two acolytes taking their inspiration 
from their high priest. have both illuminated their 
greetings to suit a cartoon effect. Hal has drawn an 
ambulance speeding along just out of reach of a burst- 
ing shell—a reminder of ‘“Brownie’s” present—while 
“Sally,” remembering his former assoctate’s occasional 
pleasure in the attractions of Venice. has embellished 
his with a sylph-like bathing girl in the foreground and 
the familiar outlines of the Ship Cafe in the hack- 
ground—-a reminder of other days. 

Joe Timmons—known more recently to us through 
his newsy accounts of Pershing’s dash into Mexico and 
the subsequent border troubles—has written his with 
a real understanding of the ambulance man’s career at 
the front. He says: 

“In a feeble way I can appreciate the degree of joy 
you will experience when you come back blazing and 
tingling with decorations. I promise to wallop the first 
boob who steals your stick. There'll be no kidding of 
you because of the accident of English birth. We'll. let 
you talk your head off about your romances. We’re 
all for you, John. Take care o’ yourself.” 

As sentiment walks hand in hand with poetry, Miles 
Overholt and Lionel Johnson have seen to it that the 
greeting to “Brownie” shall not lack in verse. Says 
Miles: 


“We miss you, Brownie, very much— 
We know you fight to beat the Dutch, 
And give your corps a high-brow touch— 
You know you quite believe in such— 
Go on and fight to beat the Dutech— 
We miss you, Brownie, very much.” 
‘And Lionel follows with: 
“The world’s aglow with powder 
War reigns on land and sea— 
We know not where to place the blame, 
Or what the end will be. 
And when war seems to threaten us, 
Or make some new advance, 
We think of brown men west of us 
And Brownie, who’s now in Trance,” 


flame— 


A feminine touch which “Brownie” will appreciate is 
given the greeting by “Betty The Shopper,” whose 
official predecessor, it seems, has lately exchanged her 
typewriter for the coronet of a Countess. Miss 
“Betty” writes: 

“Preservedthe pieces of the next “Bam yon bring in— 
and tin me off. I’m for following in my predecessor’s 
tracks.” 

Clyde Bruckman, of the “snort” department, in his 
offering, supplies some sparkling office gossip in this 
form: 

“Charlie Owens is trying to keep the general public 
from knowing that he is a big league artist, but every- 
body is getting on to him. Cuscaden doesn’t weigh as 
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much as he used to—he weighs more. The art depart. 
ment has many new faces. No one knows where the 
old ones have gone—we suspect the Zoo. There is a 
new reporter on the force wearing skirts. She is the 
social center of the office. To date, the race for a re. 
served seat on her desk is a tie between Cus an, 
‘Tourney.’ 

The ‘Copy Desk,” remembered by “Brownie” some- 
what from the “cuts” they used to make in his “pieces” 
for the paper, sends a remembrance signed by Ita 
Tichenor, Dan Green, “Hap” Sewell and Ed Insley, 
Geo. Parmenter, who is chief of the art staff and who 
was “Brownie’s” companion in numerous “sessions” at 
the Press Club, has penned his greeting in Japanese 
while John Gray, one of the staff stars, adds this: 

“Good luck. Don't try to stop any bullets.” 


Branaman, the automobile editor, who, to illustrate 
his point, makes his typewriter do a series of moye- 
ments resembling a skidding motor car, writes this: 

“Dear Browne: Thought of you the other night. Go-» 
ing up Broadway I saw an ancient and funny Stude- 
baker which emitted in much volume and strange 
noises. The driver, dashing out on a recently-sprinkled 
pavement, skidded in wild fashion around behind a 
street car, circled a flock of Jitneys, made a tango side- 
step, straightened up and went gaily on its way. [| 
thought with what blissful skill and loose-armed indif- 
ference our Browne would have executed that maneuver, 
We have some upstart town boys who brawl about in 
swaggering egotisin, posing as regular drivers. This 
young fellow Barney Oldfield is one of ’em. We have 
told him that you can take a decrepit ambulance tila) 
sieved humanity and beat him over the nearest moun- 
tain range without spilling an arm or leg. We are 
genuinely glad, John, that you are getting manhood’s 
strongest alloy out of that seething melting-pot. It 
has been wonderful for us even to talk about you. 
Hasten the return, for we need you to instiil some of 
that spirit which makes the rabbit bite the bulldog.” 

Cuscaden, who shared a tent with Van Ettisch at the 
recent Monterey training camp, sends an outline of the 
news in this way: 


“Dear Old Man: You will be glad to know that each 
week we hustle to press with a great Sunday news- 
paper. Also you may be interested in the fact that 
Vernon is still doing business and that Baron long 
asked to be remembered to you. Dan Green owns 4 
purple auto. Otheman Stevens just had his expenses 
paid both ways to go to N. Y. and review Tully’s new 
play, ‘The Flame.’ Pretty soft for Stevie. Van Ettisch 
is losing his figure. And I think that’s all the news, ex- 
cept a lot of scandal that Old John Censor would cut 
out if I wrote it. Take care of yourself Boy, and come 
back. We're proud of you.” 


Then follows Berry, the financial editor, with a con- 
tribution to this fund of good cheer couched in the 
language of the “market.” He says: 


“Dear Browne: It may interest you to know that the 
stock of John Barton Browne, Limited, of Los An- 
geles, listed on the board in this office, has gone soar- 
ing. It never before reached such high levels, even 
during the triumphant campaigns that you as impres- 
sario-in-chief directed in this city. It is a tremendous- 
ly bullish markt that your blooming war has created 
for deeds of courage and self-sacrifice.” 


And so they run—each carrying a message of good 
cheer and helpfulness that will go straight to the heari 
of Browne—each a reminder of the brotherhood bond 
that finds its meaning in service together. Browne, 
riding out in the day or night, will see them all when 
he gets his precious bundle—Percy Hampton, Tourney 
Eyre Powell, “Cholly Angeleno,” Bob Yost. H. ©. 
Boehme, C. N. Reed, T. S. Ryan, E. E. Fairchild, 
Henry Nowland, Marshall Taylor, Otto St. Oegger. 
Fred Pabst, Ruth Dennen, Dillon, Short, Bernard West, 
C. R. Williams, Clayton, Roy Shaver, Taylor. Bill 
Matthies, Arch Reeve, Sheldon, Joe Rogers,—from the 
C. E. to the copy boys they are speeding their good 
will to Browne—Browne “somewhere in France.” 


GRAPHITES 


The labor vote is the bogey of the politician. He 
sees it in the shadows everywhere. He wakes up ™ 
the night with a shiver because in a dream he has of- 
fended it. In the daytime he carefully reviews every 
thing he does or says to be sure he has not done any- 
thing that can be twisted into antagonizing the labor 
Vote: 





Mr. Wilson’s “single-track mind” is over-supplied 
with stub sidings, and in order to regain the track he 
has always to back out. 





“Mr, Wilson is obviously one of the broadest mind: 
ed men this country has ever produced,” according ! 
the New York Evening Post, a Democratic newspape 
“for he has changed his mind to date on the initiative, 
referendum, recall, woman suffrage, the tariff comml® 
sion, tariff for revenue only, a permanent diplomat 
service beyond politics, the merit system in the civ! 
service, the proper place of Tammany Hall in the 
scheme of the universe, child labor legislation, pre 
paredness, Bryan, a continental army—but why com 
tinue? It is a long enough list to prove that Mr. Wil- 
sofi’s» political views aregnet fossilized bywamy = ama 
inconsistency.” 
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By W. Francis Gates 


PENING of the fall season of the 


Gamut club last week calls atten- 
tion to the club’s activities and useful- 
ness in the artistic life of Los Angeles. 
While it originally was a musical or- 
ganization, it has passed beyond that 
limit several years ago and became a 
general “good fellows” club, with music 
and speeches as its main enjoyment— 
and not trashy music or long speeches, 
either. 

While only a moderate proportion of 
jts members are musicians, all the club 
is interested in the artistic prosperity 
of the city and a part of the things they 
have done in musical lines may be noted, 
as follows: 

The Symphony Orchestra was organ- 
ized by men who later became Gamut 
Club members, was financed and direct- 
ed for nineteen years by Gamut Club 
members. Gamut Club members, rich 
and poor alike, have loyally given of 
their means for the maintenance of this 
organization, which has_ distributed 
thousands of dollars among the orches- 
tral musicians of the city. 

The Ellis Club after being dormant for 
five years was reorganized by Gamut 
Club members and is under the direction 
of one of its charter members, as also is 
the Lyric Club. The Orpheus Club was 
founded by a Gamuter and its board of 
directors has been largely recruited from 
the Gamut Club. The Municipal Band 
of Los Angeles was organized bv a 
Gamuter and the officers of the organiza- 
tion were Gamuters. 

In 1915 through the instrumentality of 
two of the county supervisors whose 
membership in the Gamut Club familiar- 
ized them with the importance of music 
as a civic necessity, a fund of seventy- 
six thousand dollars was devoted to mu- 
sic. The Music Teachers’ Association, 
was founded by a committee of three, 
two of whom were Gamut Club mem- 
bers. The leading choirs of Los Angeles 
and Pasadena have been directed by 
Gamut Club men. 

By no means least, was the raising 
of the $10,000 prize and the rendition of 
the prize opera “Fairyland,” which gave 
Los Angeles such a wonderfully wide- 
spread advertisement, would never have 
heen accomplished, without the contri- 
butions and untiring work of members 
of the Gamut Club. 

It may be added that many of the most 
ardent supporters of the club are busi- 
ness men who enjoy coming in contact 
with the artistic side of the community 
and with visiting artists of note, all of 
whom visit the club when their presence 
in the city coincides with a Gamut Club 
dinner night. And if you are interested 
in the good things of life you are elig- 
ible to the Gamut Club. 


Santa Barbara is hearing much good 
music lately. The municipal orchestra, 
under George Clerbois, gives frequent 
concerts, backed by a chamber of com- 
merce and commercial club committee. 
A recent number was “Danse des 
Sylphes,” a Scene de Ballet written ex- 
Dressly for the municipal orchestra by 
Frederick Stevenson. It had its pre- 
miere at Recreation Center. Of a dash- 
Ingly brilliant type the work ran away 
with the plaudit honors of a crowded 
aud representative audience. 

Mr. Stevenson’s “Viennese Serenade” 

's announced for October presentation 
by the Treble Clef Club of Houston, 
+€xas, with Pasqual Amato as the bari- 
fone soloist. Symphony strings, piano 
and organ are also in the cast. Ellison 
Van Hoose, the Metropolitan Opera 
lenor, is the director. 
_ Mr. Stevenson’s “Omnipotence” is to 
be repeated this season at the Ellis Club 
roncerts. It would be a fine compliment 
‘0 ask the composer to direct it. 





‘| Open air Opera performances are now 
wé desirable thing in many cities, it 
sfems, in spite of the fact that they 
8*nerally are of the circus variety and 
x7..* large extent are artistic failures. 
~W York is to have a try at it begin- 
PAuB text Monday night, to raise funds 
faces, the Civic Orchestra out of the 
7 “ty it had fallen into in the summer. 
one Operas offered are “Walkure,” “Cav- 
Bae and “Pacliacci.” 

‘Nasmuch as such soloists as Kurt; 
“atzenauer, Fay, Sembach, Amato, 


Botta, Gadski and Howard have donated 
their services, there may be a real sur- 
plus after the expenses are paid—even 
larger than resulted from the Los An- 
geles gala open air performance of 
“Julius Caesar!” he prices will range 
from $2.50 down to 25 cents. At the 
latter figure it 1s guaranteed the solo- 
ists may be heard with opera glasses. 

Then, jumping clear across the conti- 
nent, San Francisco is to have an open 
air performance of “Aida” September 30. 
This will be at the Ewing Field baseball 
park. The conductor is Josiah Zuro and 
the soloists are Emmy Destinn, Julia 
Claussen, Clarence Whitehill, Zinovieff 
and Weldon. It is promised the chorus 
will number five hundred. 


Los Angeles heard a Japanese soprano 
last season and early in the coming one 
it will hear a Jap pianist. For the Mati- 





F, W. Blanchard, Symphony Manager 


nee Musical Club announces for its first 
attraction the playing of Shunzo Mitani. 
Further than this, and for later club 
meetings, the Matinee management 
promises Carlos Troyer, one of the origi- 
nal adapters of Indian tunes to modern 
music, Vernon Spencer. formerly editor 
of “The Music Student,” pianist, Ernest 
Douglas, organist and choir master at 
St. Paul’s cathedral, and Lillian Burk- 
hardt Goldsmith. 


Madge Becker will whistle and Grace 
Keller sing for the International Lyceum 
Association convention in Chicago next 
Monday night. Surely, such an audience 
ought to be able to furnish engagements 
galore. I know of several performers 
who might be “persuaded’’ to appear 
before that convention. 

At the first meeting of the St. Cecilia 
Club, October 2, the program will treat 
of Shakespeare in Music: Isabel Isgrig 
has charge of the program and Julie 
Christin is hostess. 





Edwin H. Clark is back from his hunt- 
ing trip in Montana. He did not tell 
me—but another bird did—that when 
Eddie and his fiddle arrived in Montana 
he found a hunting lodge including a 
fine music studio and piano awaiting him, 
and, if I remember aright, presented to 
him, by his Fidus Achates, William A. 
Clark, Jr. What's the use of having 
relatives when one can have friends like 
that? The recipient is first violin of the 
St. Saens quintet and the donor, second 
violin. They are arranging a fine lot 
of modern programs for the coming sea- 
son, 


Arnold Krauss is back from San Di- 
ego, with the conclusion that Los An- 
~eles is a pretty good place to live and 
work in, after all. He will be heard in 
recital soon. Mr. Krauss was for fifteen 
Or more years the concert master of the 
symphony orchestra. Other Jos An- 
geles musicians to return are Gage 
Christopher, baritone from Chicago, and 
James W. Pierce from New York, where 
he passed the year in study. Both will 
resume teaching here, 
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Friends and admirers of Marcella 
Craft—and she has many in Southern 
California—will be glad to learn that 


she is to sing in Los Angeles with the 
Minneapolis symphony orchestra in Feb- 
ruary. One of the programs will be a 
Salome bill, with an arrangement of 
arias made for Miss Craft in concert, 
by Stravss: 


Lhe Behymer concerts of the year 
will open with the recitals by Ignace 
Paderewski, October third and sixth, at 
Trinity auditorium. As a novelty in the 
way of concert courses, Mr. Behymer 
offers a course of five piano recitals, add- 
ed to the three regular Philharmonic 


courses. The pianists are Paderewski, 
Hofmann, Grainger, Godowsky and 
Schelling. If you are a piano student 


and absolutely will not listen to any 
other kind of music. here is your chance. 





Puptls’ recitals are generally the clos- 
ing touch of the season, but Frederick 
Hermann announces one to begin with: 
that of Mattye A. Rogers for tonight at 
Symphony hall. Miss Rogers is to play 
among other things the Liszt “Fifth” 
thapsody. This destroys the idea that 
Liszt wrote only three and dubbed them 
“Second,” “Sixth” and “Twelfth.” Very 
few teachers and recitalists have the in- 
dividuality to play other than these 
three. Also on the program is a “Sehn- 
sucht” by Mr. Herrmann. 


Charles French, the owner and pub- 
lisher of the Chicago Musical Leader, 
died in New York last month as the re- 
sult of a street car accident. He was an 
educated Irishman, a delightful writer 
and a polished gentleman. His page of 
literary notes in the Leader was its most 
interesting teature. 


As much of a final resort as the En- 
cyclopedia_ Brittanica, has been the 
Peters edition of all the musical classics. 
Since the war has interfered with the 
securing of these German publications, 
and for patriotic reasons, other nations 
are planning to issue a duplicate edition. 
An American firm is to produce an edi- 
tion of the classics in Fngland and 
America and the French government is 
planning an edition which shall keep the 
French francs at home after the war, 


Recently a daily paper stated that 
Adolf Iandler, director of the Symphony 
‘Irchestra, left Austria two years ago “in 
disguise and followed by emissaries of 
Mianz Ose muitire I andler desires to 
state that this is incorrect as he was pro- 
vided with a passport good for three 
years and left Austria before war was 
declared. He was given a “tip as t0 
what probably would occur, By a high 
official, who advised him to start back 
to America at once; which he did on aC- 
count of his son's illness as well as the 
approaching opening of the Symphony 
series. Mr. Tandler was a loyal ‘Aus- 
trian until he became a_ naturalized 
American and does not relish the imputa- 
tion of sneaking away “in disguise.” He 
is proud of his Austrian birth and of his 
treasured passport from the government. 
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Quite a prominent young musician of 
Los Angeles has decided to change her 
name; and after today Miss Blanche 
Iebert will be known as Mrs. Frank 
R. Seaver. The wedding is to take place 
at the North Shore Congregational 
church, Chicago, this evening. Miss 
Ibert has been especially known as a 
successiul accompanist. Mr. and Mrs 
Seaver will be at home at Hotel Darby, 
Los Angeles, after October 15, 


—— 





RUDOLPH BRAND 
Violin School 


431 S. Van Ness Ave. Phone 56521 
Circular on Request. 





VIOLONCELLO 
AXEL SIMONSEN 


Soloist and Teacher 
Solo Violoncellist of Los Angeles Sym- 
phony Orchestra and Brahms Quintet 


Studio: 103-104 Blanchard Bldg. 





CARL BRONSON 
TEACHER OF VOICE 


Director Music First M. KE. Church, Vocal 
Study Club, Wednesday Morning Chora] 
School of Opera, 204-6 Blanchard Bldg. 
Music Study Club, Longe Beach, Los an- 
geles, Cal, 








Blanchard Hall Studio Bldg. 


Devoted exclusively to Music, Art and 
Science. Studios and Halls for all 
Purposes for rent. Largest Studio 
Building in the West. 

For terms and all information apply 

to FE. W. BLANCHARD 
233 S. Broadway 232 S. Hill St. 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 











Harvard School cMititary) 


The Coast School for Boys 
Seventeenth year opens Sept. 19, 1916 
Summer School held each year. 
Accreditgi to West Point, eastern and 
western universities. Finest equipment 
Rt. Rev. J. H. Johnson (Bishop Episco- 
pal Diocese) President of Board. 
Western Avenue at i6th St. 
Home 72147. Write for catalogue. 
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Cummnock School of Expression 
and ACADEMY 
NEW LOCATION 
200 S. Vermont Avenue 
REGISTRATION DAY—Oct. 3 
Write for catalogue of either school. 
Helen A. Brooks, Director 





St. Elizabeth School for Girls 


EPISCOPAL 


Only Country School in Los Angeles 
1000 Feet Elevation 
Separate Houses for Younger Girls 
Home and Day Departments. Courses from 
Primary to Junior College 


Mount Washington, Los Angeles Home 31230 








St. Catherine’s Schoo] 


Non-sectarian 


Miss Thomas’ Preparatory School for 
Marlborough and Girls’ Collegiate 
Schools. 325 West Adams St. Auto 
Service. Boys admitted to Montessori 
Class and Primary Grades. Out of door 


classes. Limited home department, 
- Miss Thomas, Principal 
aA DBS) South 46 
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MT. LOWE 


| COTTAGES 


—Ye Alpine Tuvern, Mt. Lowe, has just 
opened the coziest, shnadiest and most 
complete housekeeping cottages in the 


mountains, 
—electric-lighted, and fully equipped 
With all comforts and convenjences— 


only $8 per week for two persons, $2 
for each additional person. 


REDUCED HOTEL RATES 


—Hotel rooms or cottages, with board, 
BS per day, #15 per week—a few rooms 


slizhtly higher, some with private 
baths». 
—unexcelled cuisine, modern equipn- 


ment, free shower baths, riding, hik- 


ing, 


dancing, 


billiards, pool, croquet, 


Edison Talking Machine, Player Pinano, 


Circulating Library 


ments, 


and other amuse- 


—Reservations and full details at P, E. 


information 


Bureau—five trai ns daily 


rom Gth & Main—excursion fare §2——. 
set tickets from agents. 


PACIFIC ELECTRIC RAILWAY 


oars 
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By Ruth Burke Stephens 


OW that school days have begun to 
sound the knell of summer and that 


society folk are reluctantly returning 
from beach and mountain, a few linger- 
ing for a last week or two’s outing, plans 
for the winter season are uppermost in 
mind. That the forthcoming months will 
be more brilliant socially than in many 
years, is evidenced on every hand. The 
fact that there are to be several charm- 
ing debutantes this season gives prom- 
ise of many scintillant affairs, while the 
Bachelors’ Ball and the Benedicts’ rival- 
ing entertainment will prove events of 
super-brilliancy this year. One of the 
largest of the affairs to which society 1s 
already looking forward is the ball which 
Mrs. W. W. Norris is planning to give 
eatly in December at the Banning ball 
room, where Mr. Thomas Bruen Brown 
entertained with a similar dance last 
year in honor of his cousin, Miss Eleanor 
Banning, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Han- 
cock Banning, and one of the season’s 
most charming and most feted debu- 
tantes. Mrs. Norris, who is best remem- 
bered among her friends here as Miss 
Mary Banning, will be assisted in her 
plans by Mrs. Hancock Banning, who 
is expected to return to her home here 
in the near future. Miss Eleanor Ban- 
ning, who has gone east to join her 
mother, will make the return trip with 
her. In their absence Mrs. Norris is a 
house guest of Mr. and Mrs. Walter 
Perry Story. 


Announcement is made of the mar- 
riage of Miss Dolly Ellsworth, daughter 
of Mrs. Frank Oviatt Ellsworth of Oak 
Knoll, Pasadena, and Mr. Horace Don- 
nell, son of the late Major Donnell, one 
of the prominent pioneers of Los An- 
geles. The ceremony took place Wed- 
nesday evening of last week at the home 
of the bride’s mother. Rev. John Don- 
nell, rector of Trinity Church, Newark, 
N. J.. and a brother of the bridegroom, 
officiated. Mr. Birney Donnell of Los 
Angeles, another brother, served as best 
man. The maid of honor was Miss Fay 
Ellsworth, sister of the bride, while the 
little flower girls were Mary Orville 
Donnell, daughter of Mr. ana Mrs. Bir- 
ney Donnell, and Drucilla Simons. About 
one hundred guests witnessed the cere- 
mony. Mr. and Mrs. Donnell after an 
extended wedding trip will make their 
home in Los Angeles, where Mr. Don- 
nell, who at one time was listed among 
the cleverest wielders of the tennis 
racket, is now a prominent young attor- 
ney. 


Miss Margaret Locke, daughter of Dr. 
and Mrs. Charles Edward Locke of Ber- 
endo street, whose engagement to Mr. 
Sidney Carr Walker of Holton, Kansas, 
was ;nnounced recently, has left for the 
east for a visit in Chicago and Kansas 
with relatives and friends. She will be 
away about three weeks. Returning, 
Miss Locke will stop off in San Fran- 
cisco to visit with her brother-in-law 
and sister, Dr. and Mrs. William Ben 
Thompson. The latter formerly was 
Miss Ruth Wood Locke of this city. 
She also will be the guest in Bakersfield 
of Mrs. Ralph Whittaker, formerly Miss 
Margaret Hanna of Pasadena. Miss 
Locke has not as yet named a date for 
her wedding but the event will undoubt- 
edly be an event of the coming season. 


Of notable interest to many friends 
was the marriage Monday evening of 
Miss Dorothea Winchester Durage, the 
attractive young daughter of Mrs. Ella 
M. Durage of 1621 West Fifty-fifth 
street, to Mr. Archer McCall of this city. 
The ceremony took place at the home 
of Mr. McCall’s uncle and aunt, Mr. and 
Mrs. John Edwin Blackman, 665 Wil- 
shire Place. Rev. George N. Davidson 
officiated, and the ceremony was wit- 
nessed by relatives and a few intimate 
friends. The bride was attired in a 
gown of white satin and lace, her veil 
of tulle being fastened in her hair by a 
spray of orange blossoms and ferns com- 
hined with tulle bows. She carried an 
arm shower of bride roses and lilies of 
the valley. Mrs. Fred Hardesty assisted 
as matron of honor. She wore a gown 
of apricot taffeta and tulle and carried 
an arm bouquet of golden roses and 
ferns. Miss Hazel Dumas, assisted as 
bridesmaid, wearing a gown of apricot- 
colored taffeta and lace. She carried 
eolden rosebuds and ferns. Mr. Fred- 
erick W. Kenney served Mr. McCall as 
best man and little Patricia Blackman 
and Jack Blackman carried baskets of 


Aaron Ward buds and preceded the 
bridal procession to the altar. Mr. 
James Durage, brother of the _ bride, 


gave her away. After a short wedding 
trip, Mr. and Mrs. McCall will he at 
home to their friends at 400 West Santa 
Barbara avenue, after October 1. 


Among the several brilliant weddings 
scheduled on society’s calendar for the 
autumn, of notable interest will be that 


of Miss Anita Thomas and Mr. Wells 
Morris, whose engagement was. an- 
nounced earlier in the summer. Miss 


Thomas, who is the charming daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. Frank Thomas of 2327 
South Flower street, and one of the 
most popular of the younger set, has 
chosen Thursday evening, October 19, as 
the date for her marriage to Mr. Morris, 
who is the son of Mr. and Mrs. William 
C. Morris of “The Palms,’ 421 West 
Adams street. The ceremony will take 
place at St. John’s Episcopal church on 
West Adams and South Figueroa streets 
at 8:30 o’clock in the evening and the 
event will be attended by marked bril- 
liancy. Miss Thomas, who belongs to 
one of Los Angeles’ oldest and most dis- 
tinguished families, is the granddaugh- 
ter of Judge Charles E. Silent. It is 
probable that a delightful round of pre- 
nuptial courtesies will be extended the 
young bride-elect in the forthcoming 
weeks. 


In honor of Miss Helen McCall, whose 
marriage to Mr. Newton Foster will be 
one of the social events of this autumn, 
Miss Dorothy Jones of Santa Monica 
entertained recently with a prettily ap- 
pointed party at the home of her par- 
ents, Mr. and Mrs. Roy Jones. Other 
guests included Mrs. Roy Jones, Mrs. 
John Percival Jones, Mrs. Robert Sher- 
man, sister of Mr. Foster; Mrs. Robert 
Farquhar, Mrs. Charles Nebeker, Mrs. 
Lawrence Loomis, Mrs. Roy Bundy, 
Mrs. Bert O. Bruce, Miss Nel! McCall, 
Miss Henrietta Hunt, Miss Ina Young, 
Miss Joan McCall, Miss Allison McCall, 
Miss Harriet Wagner, Miss Arline Wag- 
ner, Miss Helen Duque, Miss Adelaide 
Duque, Miss Georgia McCall and Miss 
Marguerite Fogel. Miss Jones is re- 
turning this year to Radcliffe where she 
will enter her junior year. 


Mr. and Mrs. George T. Harbeson and 
babies of Louisville, Kentucky, are at 
Redondo, where they are occupying the 
Clover Cottage on Catalina street. They 
plan to remain in Southern California 
for the winter season. Mrs. Harbeson. 
formerly Miss Suzanne Peasley, is of 
the old and well known Kentucky fam- 
ily of educators and many Southerners, 
now residents of Los Angeles, will wel- 
come her sojourn here. 


Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence Burck of Pas- 
adena, formerly of this city, are receiv- 
ing the felicitations of their friends upon 
the arrival of a little daughter, who is 
to be christened Elizabeth. Mrs. Burck, 
before her marriage several years ago, 
was Miss Phila Johnson. She is the 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Gail Johnson 
of this city and a sister of Mrs. Harold 
Cook. 


Mr. and Mrs. William Threlkeld Bish- 
op and their charming young daughter, 
Virginia, were among the many Los An- 
gelans to return to the city this week 
after a summer’s sojourn at the beach. 
Mr. and Mrs. Bishop occupied a cottage 
at Twenty-second street and the Strand 
at Hermosa Beach in the summer 
months. Mr. and Mrs. F. Irwin Herron 
and their two little daughters have also 
come up from Hermosa after a pleasant 
outing there. 


In order to enjoy Chrysanthemum sea- 
son in Japan and to review the beauties 
of the Orient, a party of Los Angelans 
under the direction of D. F. Robertson, 
manager travel agency, California Sav- 
ings Bank, will sail from San Francisco 
September 23 aboard the new Japanese 
lines, “Shinyo Maru.” Included in the 
party will be Dr. Charles Edwards. Mr. 
Edward Scott, Mr. J. Cuthbert. Mr. Wal- 
ter Lyon, Mr. W. T. Whitney, Mr. Alfred 
Htunnox, Mr. D. H. Lee, Miss C. M. 
Mitchell, Miss Julia Johnson, Miss Ruth 
Johnson, Miss Katherine Johnson, Mrs. 
S. C. Stevens. Mrs. Mary Marks, Mrs. 
C. D. Hargis, Mrs. Paul Youngling, Mrs. 
T. Coatsworth, Mrs. J. Durham, Miss 
Carrie Millett, Mrs. Mark Evans, Mrs. 
Judge Welizenus, Miss M. Jenkins. Miss 
FE. Phillips. Miss M. Penner, Miss Hall 
Cowdrey. Miss Ruth Cowdrey. Mr. and 
Mrs. J. C. Worley, Mr. and Mrs. L. E. 
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Armstrong, Mr. and Mrs. C. D. Watson, 


Dr. and Mrs. E. Palmer and Mr. and 
Mrs. H. Siebert and family. Upon their 
arrival in Japan members of the party 
will proceed through Korea and Man- 
churia to Pekin. thence down the Yang- 
tze River to Shanghai, thence to the 


Philippines, Honk Kong, Canton and 
Java. 
Miss Nina Robinson, the attractive 


niece of Mrs. Erasmus Wilson, who has 
been her house guest for several months, 
is at present domiciled at the Rex Arms 
with her mother. who came down re- 
cently from San Francisco to remain for 
the summer. Miss Robinson, who has 
been the recipient of many delightful 
courtesies while a visitor here, enter- 
tained this week with two attractively 
appointed luncheons. The first of the 
affairs, given Thursday, was for memi- 
bers of the younger married set, six- 
teen guests being invited in for the oc- 
casion. The second, for a group of the 
younger set, was given yesterday. Places 
at the table were arranged for twenty- 
four guests. 


At an attractively appointed tea given 
Saturday by Mrs. D. K. Trask of 1027 
South Bonnie Brae street, announcement 
was made of the engagement of her 
daughter, Miss Dorothy Kate Trask to 
Mr. Benjamin F. Goodrich, Jr., son of 
Mrs. M. E. Goodrich. The house was 
prettily decorated for the occasion with 
a profusion of bride roses and hearts. 
Guests included a coterie of the bride- 
elect’s most intimate girl friends, Miss 
Sue Kuhrts, Miss Madaline Purdon, Miss 
Helen Plank, Miss Ruth Gard, Miss Ce- 
cile Greppin, Miss Eleanor Brown, Miss 
Virginia Perry, Miss Ruth Bacigalupi, 
Miss Rena Eshelman, Miss Marguerite 
Brown, Miss Ida Bacigalupi, Miss 
Gladys Bacigalupi, Miss Malanie Ran- 
dall, Mrs. Harold Ostrom, Mrs. Owen 
Porter Churchill, Mrs. Walter Wormell, 


Mrs. LeRoy Crawford, Mrs. Thomas 
Harbison and Mrs. Lyndol Young. 


While the plans for the wedding are yet 
Midefiiniges it Is propanle that thegecre- 
mony will be a large church affair, tak- 
ing place at the Westlake Methodist 
Church in the latter part of October. A 
number of pre-nuptial affairs will he 
given for the young bride-elect in the 
interim. Miss Trask is the daughter of 





INDESTRUCTO . 
TRUNKS { 


Are Guaranteed 
For Five Years 


Against Damage, % 
Lossor Fire. 
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Fall Styles Im 
ilk hlosiery °1:2 


See that your stockings match ycur 
suit or shoes amd you will be im the 
height of the fall fashions. 
attention is called to two new lines we 
we have priced at $1.00 a pair. Plain 
black, plain white and plain colors. 


PHOENIX HOSE, plain colors and 
famcy black and white and two tomed 


black amd white eftects. 


INFANTS’ SOCKS 


New assortments in famcy lisle 
threads, all colors at 25c amd 35c. 


Silk Socks in plaim shades 50c. 
Novelty Silk Socks for little tots 75c. 


J. CH. Robinson Co. 


Seventh and Grand 








Especial 


Each $1.00 a 


—First Floor 





Exclusive Ladies’ Tailor 
Individual Designs 
High Class Tailoring 
Moderate Prices 
M. S. Berk, Brack Shops 
4th Floor ¥ 2014 
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Hemstitched Sets 
Table Linen 


Cloth 7¢x70 and one dozen napkins, 22x22, 
excellent quality German Linen Damask, - 


specially Miers gee . $19.50 Pek 


reduction . 
Other sets at greatly reduced prices up to 
$50.00 
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Embroidery and Linen Shop 
F. Guggenheim, 4th Floor, Brack Shops = 
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FOR RENT 


Well lighted and quiet studios in the 


GAMUT CLUB BUILDING 


Especially attractive quarters offered 
for Musicians and Artists. For 
terms, etc., apply to the manager. 


1044 SOUTH HOPE STREET 


ge 


ORCHARD HILL KENNELS 


Paicines, Cal. 
PUPPIES FOR SALE >: 
German Shepherd (Police) Dogs. 


Pure, bred from imported stock, Pedl- 
greed. Sired by Prince of Uhlenburg 
A. K. C. 215146. 

And out of Alice von der_ Korneér- 
wiese S. Z. B. 17321, A. K. C, 2igiaee 


What is the Matter with 
Baby’s Stomach? 


If your baby seems distressed after 
feeding—if he vomits easily and frets 
—the troubleis probably with his food. 


BRAND 


CONDENSED 


THE ORIGINAL 


It has proved to be a valuable help 
in many cases. It is clean and pure, 
highly digestible and easy to prepare. 
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the late Judge D. K. Trask, her family 
having been prominently identified with 
the history of the city and of Southern 
California for a number of years. 


Judge and Mrs. Charles Monroe have 
returned from an outing trip to Cor- 
onado. They were guests at Hotel del 
Coronado during their stay on the pen- 
insula. Mr. and Mrs. Burton E. Green 
have also returned from a visit there. 


Miss Dorothy Lindley, daughter of 
Dr. and Mrs. Walter Lindley of this 
city, who is visiting in Seattle as the 
guest of her uncle, Mr. Harvey Lindley, 
is being most happily entertained. 
Thursday of this week she assisted at 
the wedding of Miss Eleanor Mary Chit- 
tenden, daughter of General H. M. Chit- 
tenden, and Lieutenant James Bell Cress, 
Corps of Engineers, U. S. A. The wed- 
ding took place at the home of the 
bride’s parents, 2010 North Broadway, 
Seattle, and Miss Lindley, who went 
north for the event, was maid of honor. 
Aside from participating in the many 
delightful pre-nuptial affairs given for 
the bride, Miss Lindley, also was guest 
of honor at a luncheon given by her 
sister, Mrs. Philip Kitchin at the Seattle 
Country Club, August 30. 


Mrs. Frank Moon entertained at her 
West Adams street home last week-end, 
her son-in-law and daughter, Mr. and 
Mrs. Claus Spreckels, who motored up 
from Coronado. Mrs. Moon, who has 
leased her home here, will make her 
home temporarily at the Alexandria. She 
plans to leave in the near future for San 
Francisco and will divide her winter be- 
tween the northern city, Los Angeles 
and Coronado. 


Interesting news to a wide circle of 
friends here is the announcement which 
comes from far-away Africa of the mar- 
riage of Miss Elise Knecht and Mr. 
Fineon K. Dahl. The ceremony took 
place at Johannesburg, South Africa, 
September 2. The bride formerly was 
a Los Angeles girl, her family living for 
many years on South Figueroa street, 
near Sixteenth. 


In honor of Miss Helen Stafford of 
this city, who is soon to marry Mr. 
Frank Burd, and also in compliment to 
Miss Pauline Darnell of Memphis, Tenn., 
a delightfully appointed luncheon was 
given recently by Miss Tillie Bauer of 
1203 Fair Oaks avenue, South Pasadena. 

Dr. and Mrs. John McGarry and fam- 
ily of West Washington street have re- 
turned from Hermosa Beach where they 
were sojourners in the summer months. 

Mr. and Mrs. Frederick MacMonnies 
are enjoying a sojourn at Santa Bar- 
hara and later will visit in San Fran- 
cisco en route to the east. They are 
accompanied by Mrs. McMonnies’ moth- 
er and sister, Mrs. John P. Jones and 
Mrs. Robert Farquhar. Mrs. Jones plans 
to continue north to San Francisco with 
her son-in-law and daughter, and later 
may take a sea voyage before returning 
to her home here. 


Miss Esther Church of 1007 Elden av- 
enue, left this week for Washington, D. 
C. where she will take a post-graduate 
course at Mrs. Timlow’s seminary, hav- 
ing been graduated from there June 
1915. She will be accompanied east by 
her mother, Mrs. M. M. Church, who 
will pass the winter in Washington. 


At a pretty marriage ceremony taking 
place Wednesday of last week, Miss 
Muriel Farish, daughter of Mr. O. E. 
arish of 1817 Sunset Place, was mar- 
ned to Mr. Frank M. Boswell, Jr., of this 
De The wedding was attended only 
y relatives. The bride, a popular mem- 
ber of the younger set, was attired in a 
traveling suit of white and carried or- 
chids and lilies of the valley. After a 
m3toring trip to Coronado and San Di- 
ego the young couple are to make their 
home at 314 South Hoover street. 


. Among the affairs of recent date given 
ior a group of the younger set was that 
Which Mrs. Lucien Gray of 2515 Fourth 
ane gave for her daughter, Miss 
aud Gray. An al fresco dinner was 
served in the gardens after which danc- 
Ng was enjoyed. Miss Marguerite Bruns- 
Wig, Miss Anna Morse, Miss Margaret 
pittay, Wilcox Drake, Miss Constance 
EY Jarvis Barlow and Stewart Mc- 
ri all of whom will attend school in 
.. €ast or north this year, were espe- 
Clally honored at the affair. 


sigghtouncement is made of the mar- 
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oe Sek Mrs, Grefiville KoSBanicre, 
thony. ¢ rthur Curtin Webb. The cere- 
bride's ook place at the home of the 
eing parents, 1700 Hobart Boulevard, 
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Portmanteau Theater Plays 


Repertory of Stuart Walkers Port- 
manteau theater for the coming season 
will include, in addition to three plays 
by Lord Dunsany—"The Golden Doon,” 
“The Gods of the Mountain” and “King 
Argimenes”; Gordon Bottomley’s “The 
Crier by Night;”’ Oscar Wilde's “The 
Birthday of the Infanta”; “Voices,” by 
Hortense Flexner; “The Jeaf in the 
Wind” and a three-act Japanese legend- 
ary play, “The Lady of the Weeping 
Willow Tree.” Several earlier Portman- 
teau plays will be revived, including 
“Gammar Gurton’s Needle,” “Six Who 
Pass While the Lentils Boil,” “The 
Trimplet” and “Nevertheless.” A group 
of special one-act plays for children will 
also be given, 

The Portmanteau company will begin 
its tour early in October, under the di- 
rection of Maximilian Elser, Jr.. and 
Russell Janney, and engagements will be 
played in all the principal cities from 
coast to coast. This interesting experi- 
ment is attracting lovers of the best in 
drama deeply. 


“Musical America” of August 12. pub- 
lishes an excellent four-column photo- 
graph of the Los Angeles symphony or- 
chestra, in which every member is dis- 
tinctly recognizable. A correspondent in 
the same paper asks where Geraldine 
I‘arrar is and why she doeS not “start 
something.” He might take a look in 
Hollywood. 


Arnold Krauss, for fourteen years con- 
certmaster of the Los Angeles Sym- 
phony Orchestra, who has been in San 
Diego for the last eight months doing 
concert work and teaching, has _ re- 
turned to this city and will resume his 
work here. He purposes reorganizing 
his string quartet and will give a violin 
recital at his new residence studio at 
1941 Arlington, in November, to greet 
old friends and new. 





Ad Notes From Bookland 


Dodge and Hlayward of San Diego, 
lessees of the Spreckels Theater in the 
southern city, have taken over the old 
Empress and will have it remodelled 
and renovated ready for re-opening as 
“The Strand” September 15. It will be 
the only house playing the regular road 
shows in San Diego. A few of the book- 
ings already made are “Garden of Allah,” 
“Hit the [rail baliiday,: Prineessinat. 
“Twin Beds,” and “Fair and Warmer.” 

Marjorie Davis, the talented Chicago 
shop girl who was a member of the local 
Morosco forces for several months, has 
returned to her home to engage in stock 
work in the east. It was through the in- 
terest of Mrs. Mary Aldis of Evanston, 
Illinois, that Miss Davis had the oppor- 
tunity to work tunder Oliver Morosco 
personally. 


Another Orpheum Theater is being 
added to the circuit, at New Orleans. 
Charles FE, Bray will maintain headquar- 
ters there and represent the Martin Beck 
interests in Memphis and St. Louis. Mr. 
Bray has been associated with the Or- 
pheum almost since its inception, his 
official title being that of assistant gen- 
eral manager. He recently returned 
from abroad after completing an im- 
portant mission for the company. 


Lydia Lopokova, the Russian dancer, 
has become the bride of Randolpho 
Barocchi, secretary to Serge de Diaghe- 
leff of the Ballet Russe, which played at 
the Metropolitan last Spring. This com- 
pany will open a New York engagement 
October 9 at the Manhattan Opera 
House, under the direction of Waslav 
Nigensky. This is the beginning of an 
extensive tour of the country. 

Richard Walton Tully’s “Bird of Para- 
dise,” which had so successful run in Los 
Angeles, is in its sixth season, in Mont- 
real, Canada. Luana this year will be 
played by June Jannin, who is unknown 
to.fame, but for whom Mr; Tully pre- 
dicts a brilliant future. 


Perfuming and Cooling Air 


One clever and useful attachment for 
the electric fan, designed by a Los An- 
geles inventor, consists of a tin wheel 
which can be hooked on any electric fan, 
and which will increase its cooling ca- 
pacity many fold. The spokes or pro- 
pellers of this wheel are made of fine 
mesh screen. The lower part of the 
wheel whirls in a tank which is flled 
with cold water. The electric fan causes 
the screen propellers to revolve, and 
they dip into the little tank, throwing up 
a small amount of water on the upward 
turn. The air is sent through the water 
and is cooled, purified, and cleaned. Per- 
fume. a disinfectant. or a medicated 
liquid may be used instead of water. 
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Announcements—Stationery 





C. WESLEY DENNING CO. Printing, en- 
Sraving, social and business stationery, 
wedding invitations, announcements. Brack 
Shops, 521-527 W. Seventh, at Grand. 
Phones F 6435, Main 2783. 


Art 


— eee 
PLACE OF FINE ARTS CO., 923 S. Fig- 
ueroa. Furniture and picture framing. 
visit Our galleries of paintings. 











Corsets 
LA MARQUE, 1020 Huas Bldg. Custom 
corsets built to the figure. Lingerie. 





Electrical Fixtures 


CYRIL J. WHITE, 521-527 West Seventh 
St. Main 6570 and A 5325 


FORVE-PETTEBONE Co., 514 S. Broad- 
way. Main 937: Home F 3037. 














Engraving—Picture Framing 


DUNCAN VAIL CO., 730 S Hill. We carry 
a large line of exclusive styles. A high 
standard of excellence maintained. 





Gowns 


HARIOT ROSE, Brack Shops. Gowns and 
fancy coats made with style to please. 


MRS. PHOEBUS-OLIVER, Modiste, 1721 
West Seventh St. Tel, 53152. 











Hairdressing 


ROSEMARY BEAUTY SHOP, Prom. H, 
Brack Shop. Facial treatment specialists. 


FLEUR DE LIS BEAUTY PARLOR, Prom. 
EK, Brack Shops. Facial and hot oil treat- 
ments a specialty. Hemmings & Rosenthall. 


Knitted Apparel 


THE GUENTHER KNITTING CO. 
BRACK SHOPS. FROM KNITTER TO 
WEARER. SMART FRENCH KNIT JER- 
SEY SPORT SUITS, COATS AND BATH- 
ING SUITS, IN CHECK, STRIPED OR 














Interior Decorators 


EE Cll er ae 
FF. OLIVER WELLS, Brack Shops, interior 
decorating, draperies, hand decorations on 
furniture. Mural and tapestry painting. 








Japanese Goods 


635-637 S. Bdway. 
Largest Japanese store on Coast. Complete 
line of Chinese and Japanese art goods. 


THE NEW YAMATO, 





Ladies’ Tailor 


WHITE’S LADIES’ TAILORING CO., Brack 
Shops. Exclusive designs for exclusive folk. 








Libraries 


BOOK LOVERS’ EXCHANGE, Prom. 12, 
Brack Shops, Fiction. Drama. Yearly rates. 


BOOKLOVERS’ LIBRARY, 222 Mercantile 
Pl, All the late books less than 2c per day. 











Needlecraft 


MAISON STAEHELI, of Switzerland. Im- 
ported needlework. Linens. Brack Shops. 








Party Favors 





DECORATIVE NOVELTY CoO., 739 S.B’way, 
énd Floor. Cotillion, party favors, ete. 





Portraits 


BROWNELL’S STUDIO, 5th floor, Metro- 
politan Bidg. High class portraits greatly 
reduced in price during summer months. 


C. A. KRAUCH, 444 S. Broadway. Portrait 
photography. Not the usual stereotyped 
photos, but artistic workmanship. 


JOHNSON, PHOTOGRAPHER, Brack 
Shops, 7th and Grand. F3286—Main 5119. 


STECKEL STUDIO, 336% S. Bdway. Char- 
acteristic portraits. Beautiful pictures of 
children. Eighteen medals for artistry. 














Shopping Service 


A NEW DEPARTMENT OF INDIVIDUAL 
SERVICE—to assist you, in an individual 
way, with whatever shopping problems 
you may have. This helpful new depart- 
ment is at your command. Second Floor. 
The Broadway Department Store. 











PLAIN EFFECTS. EXCLUSIVE MAKE. 


You Can Change Your Will! 


Your Will when drawn still remains subject to your control and may be 
changed or even destroyed at any time. 


Better plan your will now, to suit present conditions, and plan to change 


it later if necessary. 


Such changes can be made readily, and without cost, if your Will has 
been drawn by our Trust Officers and filed in our vaults. 


TRUST DEPARTMENT 
GERMAN AMERICAN TRUST AND SAVINGS BANK 


Spring at Seventh St., Los Angeles 


Savings—Commercial—tTrust 


Present Day Mothers 


—mothers who rear their 
families in the modern way 


teach their 


children from 


baby days to use the auto- 
matic 


Homephone 
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and they practice what they preach. 
The Homephone way is the easy 
way to do your buying and 
to reach your friends. 


For Prompt Installation 


Call F 98 


Contract 
Department 
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By Pearl Rall 


ORA BAYES again dominated the 


stage at the Orpheum this week 
with her gorgeous gowns and sparkling 


ebullition of spirits in song hits. She 
advertised uew songs and new frocks— 
and really “delivered the goods,” and 
showed rare discrimination at that in 
her combination such as only an artist 
would sense. Now the dolly varden silk 
she wore, while wondrous, is not so be- 
coming as the saucily demure Quaker 
gown. Were it not for that naughty 
little twinkle and the falling into the 
darkey dialect and mannerism this would 
be a perfect picture. Madame Sunuko, 
of the Imperial Theater, Tokio, with a 
coterie of pretty geisha girls, holds sec- 
ond place in the bill, although one who 
has heard this Japanese prima donna 
earlier in the season notes a physical 
weariness and a deterioration of vocal 


ane 


Mateo] 


Pita 


Nan Carter, at Burbank 


strength that detracts somewhat from 
the pleasing effect of the novel and el- 
aborate settings from the land of the 
cherry blossom. “I Want To Go To 
Tokio” in English, sounds almost as 
odd as when sung in Japanese and “The 
Chocolate Soldier” likewise has a strange 
favor. The dances are attractive and 
the act unique and diverting. The four 
DuFor boys are good lookers, full of 
life and do some great dancing stunts. 
Olga and Alado Paradofska give ex- 
amples of classical moments musical, 
but are probably not so young as one is 
led to believe from the press reports. 
Mercedes Lorenze and Jimmy Duffy 
have the commendation of Nora Bayes 
in their little skit entitled “Antiseptic 
Love,” but while they are both clever 
their medium is rather too slight to dis- 
play their real talents. Mercedes is a 
pretty child of the doll baby type who 
sings in the usual wee nasal music-hall 
voice but she is bright and good to look 
upon. Of the holdovers Lew Madden 
and his company have gained in favor, 
Harry Holman still continues to get rip- 
ples of laughter with his automobile 
jokes in “Adam Killjoy,” and Boudimi 
brothers make the accordeons do all 
sorts of unwonted musical tricks. 


“Temperance Town” Indicates Progress 


Back to the good old days of ‘“meller- 
drama.” Patrons of the Burbank this 
week had a striking demonstration of 
the progress of dramatic methods in 
staging and construction of plays in 
the revival of Hoyt’s “A Temperance 
Town,” a fine example of the comedy 
of the days when our “Daddies” were 
young. And if may be also Oliver Mor- 
osco was taking a quiet “straw vote” of 
the sentiment of the community for the 
coming election. If so the state will go 
‘wet.’ Certainly out of so large a cast 
every one might pick a favorite for there 
were several interesting bits of character 
work. Of these John Burton as “Mink” 
Jones, the town drunkard, Frank Darien, 
who held the center of the stage, as his 
son, following in his father's footsteps, 
and Frederic Bertrand, who did two ex- 
ceedingly clever characterizations as the 
oldest inhabitant and as the eminent 
lawyer from Boston, stood out as most 
true to type. Wallace Howe gave the 
old idea of villainy, a Uriah Heep vari- 
ety that is apparent to even the least 
discerning and seldom exists in real life, 
not in these progressive times anyhow; 
but which was nevertheless, well sus- 
tained throughout. William Rader also, 
as attorney for the poor, abused saloon 
keeper, oppressed by the temperance 
cranks of the town, was a pleasing por- 
trayal though youthful. According to 
modern ideas the hero and heroine, pic- 
tured by Warner Baxter and Edith Lyle, 
and the other “cranks” who make up 
the ensemble are too colorless to call 
for notable acting. but it is all good ex- 
perience even for the regular stock play- 
ers. The old play is chiefly interesting 
for purposes of “reminiscing,” and as a 
study in the growth of the dramatic 
ideals. Four acts, two of which have 
change of scene, the last switching from 
the corridor of the court to the court- 
room twice in an interim of darkness 
may have suited the old folks—but the 
modern man, woman or youth has grown 
too critical for such things. The old 
tricks of stagecraft fail to meet the 
swiftly moving demands of the day. 


“Rolling Stones,” Morosco Attraction 


Probably the most attractive play in 
New York Jast season was the charm- 
ing melodramatic comedy of city life, 
“Rolling Stones,’ which enjoyed tre- 
mendous success with Charles Ruggles 
in the leading role. 

Los Angeles is to see the first pro- 
duction of “Rolling Stones” beginning 
with tomorrow’s matinee at the Moros- 
co Theater, when the Morosco Company 
will give this production its first pre- 
sentation on the coast under the direc- 
tion of Fred J. Butler. Prominent in 
the cast will be Maude Fealy as ‘Anna 
Anderson, Edmund Lowe as “Buck” Ry- 
der. Douglas MacLean as Dave Fulton, 
Lola May as Norma Noggs. It ts 
around these four characters that the 
action of the play revolves, and it is a 
cast that should do full justice to the 
production. Other characters in the 
play will be in the able hands of James 
Corrigan, Lillian Elliott. Joseph Eggen- 
ton, Mary Baker, Harry Duffield, Ger- 
trude Maitland, Herbert Farjeon and 
others. 

Briefly, the story of “Rolling Stones” 
tells of a young man who has fortune 
thrust upon him at the point of a gun. 
and who enjoys that fortune, while it 
lasts, as manager of a big candy com- 
pany, but who meets with temporary 
confusion when the real owner of the 
fortune makes his appearance. However, 
the difficulty is adjusted, in the happiest 
manner, and the good part of “Rolling 
Stones” is that everybody lives happy 
ever afterwards. 


“The Old Homestead,” at Burbank 


At last Los Angeles is to see a stock 
production of probably the most famous 
play in the history of American theatri- 


cals. Beginning Monday night the Bur- 
bank Theater will give an elaborate 


stock production of Denman Thompson’s 
great rural comedy drama “The Old 
Homestead.” Three generations of 
Americans have seen “The Old Home- 
stead,” which is now in its thirtieth year, 
the Jongest run on record. 

It is a play that has stood the wear 
and tear of time, and has always been 
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The photodrama of artistry supreme 
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AUDREY MUNSON 


THE 20th CENTURY VENUS de MILO 


NO ADVANCE | GARRICK 


IN PRICES Broadway at Eighth 


“unto the pure 
all thing's are 
pure 


Featuring 
Beautiful 


10c, 20¢ 
and 30c 








Broadway near Highth St. 


MOROSCO THEATRE Phones: Main 271, A 5343, 


TODAY, 2:15; TONITE, 8:15, LAST TIMES 


“THE SONG OF SONGS” 


BEGINNING TOMORROW MAT. FIRST TIME IN THIS CITY 
THE FAMOUS MELODRAMATIC COMEDY OF CITY LIFE 


“ROLLING STONES” 


With a Typical Morosco cast. Nights 10c to jose. Mats. 10c to 50c 











BURBANK THEATRE 


Main Near 6th F 1270, Main 1270 


Hoyt’s “A Temperance Town” 


BEGINNING MON. EVE. THE GREATEST RURAL COMEDY DRAMA EVER 
KNOWN 


“The Old Homestead” 


Mats. Wed., Sat., Sun., 10 to 50c 


TODAY AND TOMORROW, 2:15 and 8:15 
LAST TIMES THE FAMOUS FUN SHOW 


Nights 10 to 75c. 
















THE BEST OF VAUDEVILLE 
Every Night at 8, 10-25-50-75c; boxes, $1.00 
Matinee at 2 DAILY, 10-25-50c; boxes Tic. 
Except Holiday Matinees. 





ELIZABETH BRICE & CHARLES KING, Presenting a Bit of Musical Comedy in 
a Vaudeville Way; PRINCESS KALAMA, Originator of the Whirlwind Hula Hula 
Dance, Assisted by William Kao; GEO. W. COOPER & CHRIS SMITH, The Bell- 


boy and the Porter in_ “Hotel Gossip”; HANS S. LINNE’S NINE ,CLASSICAL 
DANCERS, Headed by Mlle. Una; MME. SUMIKO, Assisted by Four Japanese 
Dancers; JIMMY DUFFY & MERCEDES LORENZH, in “Antiseptic Love’; THREE 


DU FOR BOYS, Aristocrats of Dancing; CLARENCE OLIVER & GEORGE OLP, in 
“Discontent,” by Hugh Herbert. 
Orchestral’ Concerts 2 and 


8 p. m. Pathe Semi-Weekly News Views. 








MAJESTIC THEATRE Broadway Near 9th. Main 7005, F 1133. 


6TH AND POSITIVELY LAST WEEK 
Mat. Today and Every Day, 2:15 P. M. 
THE MOST BEAUTIFUL ROMANCE EVER PRESENTED 


“The Daughter of the Dom” 


of Los Angeles. By Winfield Hogaboom 
Entrancing Music 
An Education in Itself for School Children 
Mats. Every Day, 2:15; 10¢c to 50c. Nites, 8:15; 10¢ to tac 


The Barly History 








Shows Begin 
WOODLEY THEATRE 11, 12:30, 2, 3:30, 5, 6:30, 8, 9:30 
ONE WEEK BEGINNING MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 18 


DUSTIN FARNUM 


im “THE PARSON OF PANAMINT”’ 











SUPERBA THEATRE Broadway at Fifth. 10-20-30c 


SUNDAY AND ALL WEEE 
most interesting film production ever exhibited in this theatre 


“THE ALIBI” 


Played by Betty Hope and James Morrison, and a superb east from 
The Greater Vitagraph Studios. 
Today is the last day of “THE LIGHT AT DUSK” 


The 





MILLERS’S THEATRE 842.So. Main St. 


ey Week Starting Sunday 
William Fox Presents Ormi Hawley and Rockcliffe Fellowes 


in “WHERE LOVE LEADS” 


A Sensational Story of Newspaper and College Life 
Added Attraction: Latest Issue of Hearst International News Pretorlal 





will be Edith Lyle, Vera Lewis, Hart 
Glazier, Nan Carter, Dora Mae Foes 
David Butler, Rodney Hildebrand, Mem 
nette Barrett, William Roder, Warnel 
Baxter, Frank Darien, John Burton, ane 
others. 

The great power of “The Old Home 
stead” is the sympathetic note that ¢” 
peals to all of us and it is this featur’ 
that has been the magnet that has 
drawn millions to the theaters ™ wie 
years in which “The Old Homestes? 
has been in existence, 


popular because it is probably the most 
delightful story of American country 
life ever written. It was first produced 
at the Boston Theater in Boston, April 
19, 1886, and it has been shown contin- 
ually throughout the United States ever 
since. 

In the Burbank production the charac- 
ters of Joshua Whitcomb, made inter- 
nationally famous by Denman Thomp- 
son, 1s to be played by A. Burt Wes- 
ner, the Burbank stage director, while in 
the big cast of “The-Old Homestead” 
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Allegorical Picture at Garrick 

Marking a new epoch in the history of 
the photodrama because of its daring 
features, ‘Purity,’ the famous art-film de 
luxe featuring Audrey Munson, the 
world’s greatest artist’s model, will be 
shown at the Garrick theater during the 
coming week, starting Sunday matinee. 
Jn this production Miss Munson enacts 
the story of a beautiful, innocent girl 
with a wonderful form, a poet with 
yerses to sell, an artist with pictures to 
paint, and a villain with deviltry to try, 
written by the celebrated Clifford How- 
ard. There is a supporting cast of near- 
ly two hundred specially trained danc- 
ers and the production is splendidly 
staged amid the scenic splendors of a 
millionaire’s fairy land kingdom in sun- 
ny California. The motion picture cam- 
era has done exceptional justice to Miss 
Munson’s beauty of form. The story, 
taken from Greek mythology, concerns 
Purity, who wanders over the earth ex- 
erting a good influence everywhere. She 
is loved by a struggling poet who idol- 
izes her. They both love, but he is un- 
able to sell his poetry, and marriage is 
impossible because of his poverty. Pur- 
itys wonderful beauty and grace of body 
is seen by an artist who engages her to 
pose for an allegorical painting. She 
accepts in order to obtain money that 
her sweetheart’s poems may be pub- 
lished. She is successful, and the lovers 
are united. 





New Orpheum Bill 


Among the many new acts coming to 
Los Angeles via the Orpheum route for 
the new bill commencing Monday are 
two big-type features that assure a win- 
ning show. 

Foremost among these are Elizabeth 
Brice and Charles King, who will pre- 
sent a bit of musical comedy in a vaude- 
ville way. These two musical comedy 
stars have many important successes to 
their credit. Piano playing, popular 
song singing, lively bits of dancing and 
witty talking are the pre-eminent fea- 
tures of their sprightly act. Clarence 
Oliver and Georgie Olp, will be seen in 
their own new vehicle called ‘Discon- 
tent.” This sketch is a blend of modern 
comedy and symbolic drama, and is said 
to be irresistible. 

The allurement, the enchantment, the 
poetry and fascination of Hawaii will be 
brought to the Orpheum by Princess 
Kalama and William Kao in their de- 
piction of “A Hawaiian Night’s Enter- 
tainment.” George Cooper and Chris 
Smith, as a blackface bell boy and a 
colored porter, will be heard in their 
laughter-generating sketch, “Hotel Gos- 
sip.” Toldovers will be Mme. Sumiko 
and geisha maids, three jolly DuFors, 
James Duffy and Mercedes Lorenze and 
Sylvia Loyal. 


Detective Picture at Superba 


“Most interesting picture ever shown 
on the Superba screen.” is what was said 
of “The Alibi,” which comes to that 
house of features Monday. “The Alibi” 
deals with courts and criminal procedure, 
and it tells the story of a man convicted 
on circumstantial evidence, “Is he 
guilty?” is the question left to the audi- 
ence until the extreme finish of the pho- 
toplay. Scores of theories may be ad- 
vanced, but it is probable that not one 
Person im any audience that ever saw 
“The Alibi” guessed the way it would 
turn out or who would prove to be the 
criminal. At the end of “The Alibi” the 
Mussing threads of evidence are found, 
pieced with others already in hand in 
clever fashion. 





Historical Film Soon to Close 


The Daughter of the Don” will be 
sown for one week more at the Ma- 
Jestic Theater. beginning with tomor- 
mows matinee, with matinees daily 
his will be the sixth and positively last 
week of “The Daughter of the Don,” be- 
false if 1s scheduled for the East im- 
mediately to meet the demands for its 
Showing. In its run at the Majestic 
Theater, “The Daughter of the Don” 
225 shown to one hundred and twenty- 
© thousand people. Reservations 
Weck be made as early as possible for 
one week, since there can be no 
“dove iuation of the film after that time. 
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Dustin Farnum at Woodley’s 

Dustin Farnum, the erstwhile matinee 
idol, will appear as a parson in “The 
Parson of Panamint,”’ Peter B. Kyne’s 
stirring story of a rude western mining 
town forty years ago, which will be 
shown at the Woodley theater next 
week. It is the life story of a man 
and his life battle, or more properly a 
man and his life work; and it all comes 
about by Chuckawalla Bill’s meeting up 





with the “fighting bob-cat,” whom he 
persuades to return with him on his 
way from Frisco to become “The Par- 
son of Panamint.” The parson is a real 
man and his career in Panamint is of 
such fascinating interest that the sor- 
rows of these homely, crude, childlike 
people also become the sorrows of the 
silent spectator of this wonderful Pal- 
las-Paramount photoplay. The hand- 


some Dustin is supported by a cast com- 


posed of Winifred Kingston, “Doc” 
(Pomeroy) Cannon, Howard Davies, 
Colin Chase, Ogden Crane, Jane Keck- 
ley and Tom Bates. 


New Star at Miller’s 


“Where Love Leads,” the latest Wil- 
liam Fox picture, is to be shown at 
Miller’s Theater for one week starting 
Sunday. This is a human “love inter- 
est” tale full of adventure in college and 
later in newspaper life. Ormi Hawley, 
a dainty picture star, has a delightful 
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Vit NAERE LOVE LEADS 


Yili'NILLIAM FOX PRODUCTION 4% 


role in this, her first Fox picture. Rock- 
cliffe Fellowes, star of that great pic- 
ture “The Regeneration,” is seen in the 
role of Richard Warren, star football 
player and later a reporter on a big city 
paper. “Where Love Leads” is a swift 
moving, clean cut photodrama that has 
any number of surprising features and 
is full of sensational happenings played 
by a great cast in aadition to the two 
featured. An added attraction is” the 
latest issue of the Hearst International 
News. William Farnum, in “I ires of 
Conscience,” will he the next Miller at- 
traction, 
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Gossip About Theatrical Folk 


Grace La Rue who captured Orpheum 
audiences with her pretty gowns and 
cleverness this last season is to have a 
play all her own. Frank Adams, author 
of “Fast and Grow Fat,” is writing it 
for her. 

ko o& x 


And now comes the news that Maud 
Allan, the dancer who is to marry Leo 
Cherniavsky, the musician, is to “book” 
the Cherniavsky trio composed of Leo, 
Jan and Mischel. Miss Allan is develop- 
ing quite a managerial faculty. 

Kk oe Ox 

Winthrop Ames will open his Little 
Theater October 2, after a year of dark- 
ness occasioned by illness, with a new 
satirical play, “Hush. “The Morris 
Dance,” a farce by Granville Barker, 
“Saturday to Monday,” a comedy on 
feminism by W. J. Hurlburt and “The 
Faithful,” a Japanese tragedy by John 
Masefield, constitute the remainder of 
the season’s bookings, with marionettes 
at matinee performances for the chil- 
dren. 

Edna Goodrich, it is said, will appear 
in vaudeville in the coming season. 
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Henry Miller, who has been producing 
Alice Duer Miller’s country comedy, 
“Come Out of the Kitchen,” with such 
success in San Francisco, will go east 
in October and thence to London to 
begin rehearsals of a new play for 
George Alexander. 

Zella Covington, known locally for 
his great comedy success, “The Elixir 
of Life,” which held the Burbank for 
several weeks, is to appear in a new 
play called “The Simp” with the writer 
in the name part. Covington began his 
career in the local theater as an usher, 
then was cast into minor roles and is 
now a successful playwright, whose pro- 
ductions have found favor on Broadway. 

a ee 

Robert Hilliard is looked upon as a 
1916 vaudeville season possibility in a 
new vaudeville playlet, “Adrift.” which 
will probably be his vehicle. Last sea- 
son he was playing in “The Pride of 
Race,” and had announced his intention 
of retiring from the stage, but the Iure 
of the footlights evidently has been 
stronger than the ease and comfort of 
retirement. 


Jay Piowe, solo flutist of the Sym- 
phony Orchestra, has formed an octet of 
wind instruments from the ranks of the 
orchestra for presentation of rare cham- 
ber music. The members are Jay Plowe, 
flute and director; Antonio Raimondi, 
clarinet; Samuel B. Bennet, horn: Nicola 
Donatelli, bassoon; Emanuel Mancusi, 
oboe, and others who will be added from 
the same source. 


Gamut club members will remember 
the visit of Sir Joseph Beecham to the 
club more than a year ago, as the guest 
and boyhood friend of Supervisor Nor- 
ton. Last month Sir Joseph financed aun 
opera in London for the benefit of the 
children of the Spanish composer, Gran- 
ados, who was murdered in the sinking 
of the Sussex. Sir Thomas Beecham 
conducted and the proceeds were quite 
large. 


Shade of Boccaccio: Great changes 
are taking place in the other world. 

Shade of Rabelais: So I see by read- 
ing the best sellers. If it keeps up you 
and I will soon have our books in the 
Sunday-school libraries —Life. 
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JAPAN -SOUTH AMERICA 


WEEKLY EXCURSIONS, ALL LINES 
D.F.ROBERTSON, AGENT 
CALIFORNIA SAVINGS BANK, SPRING & FOURTH STS 





Shop of Things Interesting 
and Ornamental, 
Gif.s for All Occasions 


OPHARA & LIVERMORE 


253 East Colorado Street 
cy Pasadena 
Interior Decorators and 
House Furnishers. 








A Victory 
For Economy 


In amount of interest paid 
depositors The Hibernian 
Savings Bank is now fourth 
among the Savings Banks of 
Southern California. 


From fifty-fourth to fourth 
place in five years! 


This stupendous growth is a 
victory for economical bank- 
ing methods. 


HIBERNIAN 


Savings Bank 


Second Floor, Hibernian Bldg. 
FOURTH AT SPRING 





(THE temperature in the Alex- 


andria dining roomsis always 
kept at a uniform 65 to 70 de- 
grees that makes dining a real pleasure 
—no matter how warm the day may be. 
Try the special 
After Theatre Supper 
at $1 per plate 


ayaa 
Alek Grill 


Spring & 5% Sts. 





DESIRABLE, 


RELIABLE, 


EFFICIENT SERVICE 








It Appeals to the Housewife 
and Lightens Her Load 


“L. A. Service” 
Is the Kind You Need 
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Los Angeles Gas and Electric Corporation 
645 SOUTH HILL STREET 


Main 8920 


Home 10003 
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NX TRAORDINARY internal develop- 


ment which has taken place in Ger- 
many in the last sixty years, converting 
it from a loosely bound combination of 
jealous states into a powerfully organ- 
ized unit centered at Berlin, has been 
accompanied by a like reversal of atti- 
tude in this country. 


In the fifties, before the civil war, 
while the “honest German” was es- 
teemed in a patronizing kind of way, the 
term “Dutchman,” was a name of con- 
tempt in school and elsewhere—a syno- 
nym for clumsiness, lack of manners and 
poor taste. With the astonishing vic- 
tories of the war of 1870-1 came an in- 
tense anmibition on the part of Germans 
here and elsewhere to assert them- 
selves; to claim, instead of a hack seat, 
the very best seats in the world’s cir- 
cus. Every available method was used 
for this assertion, the opera, the ball- 
room, the newspaper press, education 
learned societies, finance. The amused 
smile associated with the term Dutch- 
man was to be replaced in a single gen- 
eration by a very different appreciation 


and recognition of German character; 
such was the deliberate aim. 
Like the nouveau riche in society, 


whose pushing ways are too often of- 
fensive, the business was overdone. 
These “Revelations of a German At- 
tache” show how boldly the Prussianized 
Germans in this country, in touch with 
the German ambassador at Berlin, 
stepped beyond the limits of interna- 
tional propriety in seeking to establish 
within the United States a German vote, 
which was to be used, first and foremost, 
for the keeping of German citizens as 
German in language and ideals as if 
they had never left the neighborhood of 
the Rhine. They counted on Hans’ for- 
mer reputation for simplicity and inof- 
fensiveness in their new ambitious pol- 
icy. 

Seventeen years ago, they did their 
best to involve this country in war with 
Great Britain. A petition was present- 
ed to congress, which, according to the 
secretary of the National (German) Or- 
ganization, weighed more than four 
hundred pounds, and, if put together 
would have been more than five miles 
long. ‘The president of the organiza- 
tion, Dr. Hexamer,” states Herr Witte, 
“at that time made this memorable re- 
mark to the Republican members of the 
House committee for foreign affairs: 
‘Should you not allow this petition to 
go further, should you bury it among 
old bills, then I assure you that you 
will lose the whole of the million votes 
of the German-American National Or- 
@atlizavion ae 

This Dr. Hexamer. an engineer by 
profession, born of German parents in 
America, “conceived the idea of becom- 
ing the savior of Germanism in Ameri- 
ca, and is the first of the hyphenated 
species, which made such a bad record 
in the last two years. 

Herr Witte’s book. published in Ger- 
man at Leipzig nine years ago under the 
title “Aus Einer Deutschen Botschaft,” 
became so scarce—copies may have been 
extensively bought up and burned—that 
its valuable exposures of pestilent politi- 
cal activities in this country might have 
remained unread. Hence the present ad- 
mirable translation. These tales told 
out of school, the outcome of a bitter 
personal quarrel with Dr. Von Holleben, 
for many years German ambassador at 
Washington, bave considerable flavor of 
the pettish and the spiteful. (“Revela- 
tions of a German Attache.” By Emil 
Witte. George H. Doran Co. Bullock’s.) 





Femininism in “The Rising Tide” 

Your reviewer closed the book with a 
definite sense.of disappointment. A long 
time ago, Mrs. Deland established her- 
self in our literary world as a writer 
whose work is never less than worthy, 
and sometimes, as in “The Iron Wom- 
an,” amounts to genius. Margaret De- 
land is too genuine. too painstaking and 
much too clever ever to give us work 
which we cannot respect. But she has 
written manv better stories than “The 
Rising Tide.” 

Woman’s suffrage is the subject of the 
story. There are a few new ideas on 
this perpetual theme. but on the whole, 
we have heard them all in the aggregate. 
One is constrained to wonder whether 
part of the principal characters are not 


ook 
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rather overdrawn; the exasperating, pit- 
iful Mrs. Payton particularly; Howard 
Maitland is likable and commonplace; 
Miss Eliza Graham is delightful, and the 
most human being of them all, Arthur 
\Weston, is perhaps more normal than 
the usual run of men. And one and all 
they revolve about that desperate, deter- 
mined young woman, IlTtreddy Payton, 
whose overbearing manners, rash  ac- 
tions, shocking talk, and even, language, 
leave rather a bad taste in the reader’s 
mouth, though they seem not to do so 
in Freddy’s. It is probably this which 
causes the reader to miss sympathy with 
the girl. Certainly her unhappy home 
life was suffhcient to cause any young 
woman’s mind to become unhealthy. But 
it is not unreasonable to protest that she 
need not have been represented as to- 
tally lacking in tact, taste, and considera- 
tion for everyone about her; and as com- 
pletely indifferent to her reputation. 
The story has the usual, reasonable 
ending. Safely engaged to a worthy 
man, Freddy, having found a woman's 
normal place in life. becomes subdued 
to a most normal state of mind. But 
one’s sympathy, almost compassion, goes 
out to Arthur Weston! (“The Rising 
Tide.’ | By aviarearcrebemmd,  Earper 
Bros.. Biullock =) 


Californian in Foreign Legion 


In less than two years just passed [d- 
ward Morlae, a native-born Californian, 
has experienced excitement enough for 
a lifetime which he has epitomized into 
a handy little volume that is as vivid 
as it is thrilling. In August of 1914 Mr. 
Morlae was in Los Angeles, but fired by 
newspaper accounts from the front he 
hurried away to Paris to enlist in the 


Legion. Next August saw him again in 
Paris where his legion, the 2me 


Etranger (foreign), passed in review be- 
fore President Poincare and General 
Joffre, after twelve months of fierce 
fighting which had decimated the com- 
pany to a mere fragment. On the hbat- 
tleheld of La Champagne, from Sounain 
to the Ferme Navarin, from Somme Py 
to the Butte de Sousin, where the 
eround is thickly studded with low 
wooden crosses and plain pine boards 
marked with the Mohammedan crescent 
and star; where many mounds bear no 
mark at all and on others again where 
you see a dozen helmets laid in rows, to 
mark the companionship of the dead be- 
low in a common grave you will find 
the greater part of the Legion. Of the 
characteristics of the men and their be- 
havior under stress of battle, of the hell- 
ishness of warfare which murders by 
wholesale and brutalizes to indifference 
he tells in matter of fact narrative that 
is the more graphic because of his un- 
consciousness. Even in that faraway 
land. centuries removed in the present 
conflict, there is a thrill in the finding 
of a Jackson pump, made in San Fran- 
cisco, in the German trenches taken. Be- 
ing buried alive is another of his ex- 
periences which he tells with gripping 
reality. It is an intensely human docu- 
ment which takes the reader through the 
fire of battle. (“A Soldier of the Legion.” 
By Edward Morlae. Houghton Mifflin 
Co. Bullock’s.) 


“Prudence Says So” 


This is the prettiest kind of a parson- 
age story; all about the liveliest of un- 
spoiled girls, who have learned to be 
merry while making the slim family 
income provide a bit more than bare 
necessities. Of course they fall in love, 
and three of them marry the nicest kind 
of young men, which provides three 
times the usual quota of romances to a 
single volume. A good gift book for 
school girls. (“Prudence Says So.” By 
Ethel Hueston. Bobb-Merrill Co. Bul- 
lock’s.) 


“In Another Girl’s Shoes” 


Suppose you found yourself a sort of 
“exchange”—a substitute for a war 
widow. Suppose you were received by 
your supposititious husband’s mother 
and father whom you had never seen 
before, in the kindest possible manner. 
If fate prevented you from explaining 
that you were really not the dead sol- 
dier’s young widow and if you had lost 
a good position through your accidental 
delay in reaching it and then, if the fam- 
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ily began to be genuinely fond of you 
on your own account, just what would 
you do? What Rose Whileland did abut 
it provides exceptionally good reading 
for an attermoon. One complication 
grows out of another, until things be- 
come as tangled as a Corticelli kitten, 
and what the happy outcome was we will 
leave for the reader to discover for him- 
self. A good story, with a spice of or- 
iginality all its own. (‘In Another 
Girls Shoes.” By Berta Ruck. Dodd, 
Mead & Co. Bullock’s.) 


School Life of “David Blaize” 


It has been a long time since a book 
of this character has appeared. It deals 
with an English boy’s school life and has 
already met with great popularity. It 1s 
a wholesome story and will have its 
permanent place in the library of many 
a boy scout. (‘David Blaize.” By E. lee 


Benson. George H. Doran Co. Bul- 
lock’s.) 
Early in October, Houghton Muifin 


- 


Company expect to publish a new book 
by Sarah Cone Bryant, the well known 
authority on stories for children. The 
new volume will be called, “Stories to 
Tell the Littlest Ones.” Meanwhile, one 
of the author’s earlier collections, “Best 
Stories to Tell to Children’? has just 
reached its seventh printing. 


Buying Autograph Letters 


Buying of autograph letters is apt to 
run to crazes. Suddenly every collector 
wants the same thing. There have been 
crazes for Washington, Lincoln, Clem- 
ens, Stevenson, Riley, Taylor, Field, 
Thackeray, and others. 

Buyers fought for these autographs at 
auctions and sent them up to absurd 
prices. As tastes change the craze some- 
times turns, and then the old favorites 
drop in value—and the new ones go up. 
lf an author lived to an old age—and 
was known to write many letters—his 
letters should not be high-priced. <As 
an instance Holmes and Longfellow 
should never be dear. If the author died 
young—or achieved fame very late in 
life—his letters should be scarce and 
high-priced. Poe and Shelley are ex- 
ainples. 

Certain letters are forced to high 
prices because everybody wants them— 
not collectors only. 

Everyone would be glad to possess a 
letter Of (vasiameton or~Wmcoin shence 
the demand is universal and prices high. 
Washington letters are common—thou- 
sands are known to exist. He became 
famous early; lived to a fairly old age 
and wrote a great deal. 

Lincoln achieved great fame only in 
the last few years of his life and died 
at fifty-five years of age. He was quite 
a letter writer, but few kept his early 
letters. He wrote innumerable notes on 
cards and backs of letters. He must 
have signed commissions and other gov- 
ernment papers by the tens of thousands 
—far more than any president before or 
since his time-——becatse of the great 
number of army and navy officers of the 
civil war, 

Many atttograph collectors try to se- 
cure complete sets, as of presidents of 
the United States, or signers of the con- 
stitution, or of the leading generals of 
the civil war, or certain groups of lit- 
erary celebrities. A complete set of 
autographed letters of all the presidents 
is worth about $1000 at present prices, 
ranging from Washington and Lincoln 
at $250 to $500 down to James Buchanan, 
the least admired of all our presidents, 
whose autographed letter is worth only 
$6. In comparison to this President 
Arthur at $45 stands high in the collec- 
tor’s estimation. At a recent auction 
sale a four page letter of Washington 
dated 1779 brought $585. At the same 
sale one of Joseph Hewes’ brought $625, 
and of Thonias Lynch, Jre $750. The 
autographs of these two signers of the 
Declaration of Independence are scarce 
indeed. 

A Mark Twain letter is worth about 
$20, George Eliot $25, Longfellow $15, 
Whittier $10, and Robert Louis Steven- 
son’s letters and autographs are quite 
high-priced. 

Individual signatures of important per- 
sonages are to be had from ten cents to 
$1. In the ten-cent class are John Drew, 
Willham M. Evarts, Senator George F. 
Edmunds, and Charles A, Dana, while 
Jefferson Davis of confederate fame and 
Richard Harding Davis, the writer, are 
each worth twenty-five cents. 


The presidents of the United States 
usually keep a supply of autographed 
cards on hand which are sent to those 
who ask for them; and most public men 
are willing to send their autographs to 
those who request them, and enclose a 
card on which to write, together with a 
stamped envelope. 
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Everyday 
Savings 


Our pocket dime banks are 
helping hundreds to save who 
never saved before. 


We are glad to have helped 
so many and want to help many 
more. 


There are pocket banks at 
Branch or Main Office for all 
who want to acquire the save- 
a-dime-a-day habit. 

If you haven’t got yours, it’s 
waiting for you. 


CGURITYTRvs 
= SAVINGS BAN 
Savings Commercial Trust 


Oldest and Largest Savings Bank 
in the Southwest 


Resources over $50,000,000 


SECURITY BUILDING 
Fifth and Spring 


EQUITABLE BRANCH 
First and Spring 













If Wishes 
Were 


Horses 


You know the rest of the 
old saying. Not many 
people ride horses nor ride 
behind them, in these 
days, but many - people 
ride in railway trains, especially 
those who enjoy such comfortable 
luxury as may be found in the 
Los Angeles Limited or the Pa- 
cific Limited. If you have occa- 
sion to travel to Chicago, these 
popular trains will take you there 
in less than three days, over the 
Salt Lake Route and Union Pacific. 
The service is excellent and ’tis a 
pleasant route. Ticket men at 501 
or 503 So. Spring St. will be glad 
to give particulars. 








The most sublime 
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spectact 


in the world 








Less than one day from Los Angeles. 
Few Los Angeles people have seenit. 
Reached in perfect comfort. 
Splendid hotel accommodations. 
Inexpensive rail transportation. 
Reasonable and varied hotels. 


Now is the pink of the year. 
Showers and flowers 


The Grand Canyon of 


SC 7 me 


Arizona 








Ask E. W. McGee, 611 So. Hill St. 
Phones 60941 — Main 738 
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Notes From Bookland 





Gardiner L. Harding, author of “Pres- 
ent Day China,” recently from the 
presses of The Century Company, says 
that China has experienced the equiva- 
lent of a generation of change several 
times sitice 1911. In spite of this he 
considers that the privilege of writing 
of the mental background of a people 
of such incessant wakefulness and vital- 
ity is worth the journalistic risk of nev- 
er being quite abreast of actual events. 
Mr. Harding says that his attempt has 
peer tO interpret the quality of mind 
which produced the Chinese Revolution. 
and that he has not written for “old 
China hands,’ with their authorities and 
their prejudices, but for those among 
the American and English people who 
honor Young China’s long and_ bitter 
fight upward through tie darkness, the 
darkness through which the Chinese 
Revolution of 1911 will always shine as 
a beacon light of Oriental freedom. 

Century Co. announces for publication 
a work entitled “Making Type Work,” 
dealing with the principles and details 
of type arrangement that help advertis- 
ing to do its job. The book embodies 
the results of a dozen years of experi- 
ence as a type specialist on the part of 
its author, Benjamin Sherbow, among 
practical problems of typography, from 
the laying out of individual advertise- 
ments and complete campaigns to estab- 
lishing the typographic style of several 
important national magazines. There 
are many pages of comparative illustra- 
tions showing graphically how much 
more effective certain type arrangements 
are than others. 

One of the points made by Commons 
and Andrews, collaborators in ‘Prin- 
ciples of Labor Legislation,” a work re- 
cently published by Harper & Bros., in 
favor of shorter working hours for wom- 
en is the fact that their working day 
does not end with the ringing of the 
factory bell. “The long day is specially 
onerous for women workers,” they say, 
“because of the double burden of do- 
mestic duties and wage work which 
many of them carry. Ordinarily, men 
can rest when their day’s toil is over, but 
there are few working-girls who do not 
have at least mending and laundering to 
do in the evenings, and many married 
women must take the entire care of their 


homes and children before and after 
meork.’’ 

Roland G. Usher, author of “Pan- 
Americanism,’ and “The Rise of the 


American People,” began the study of 
history when he was a small boy. He 
remembers having held forth to the fam- 
ily circle for several hours, at the ave 
of about twelve, on the life and career of 
Henry VII1., talking without notes. But 
his interest in modern history was al- 
Ways paramount and he says that for a 
long time he used to go to sleep with 
a one-syllable “Life of Napoleon” under 
his pillow, in order that he might wake 
up in the morning at five or six o’clock 
and read in bed before the family were 
up. 

Century Company announces the fol- 
lowing novels for publication in Septem- 
her: “The Keys of the City,” a story of 
New York and of a boyhood’s ambition 
tulilled there, by Oscar Graeve; “Olga 
Bardel,” by Stacy Aumonier, the life and 
development of a strange and fascinating 
musical genius; and “The Dark Tower.” 
by I’*hyllis Bottome, the Story of 2 auaiicd= 
fempered English family in England and 
SWitzerland, and of certain other falk 
Mportant through their relations with it. 
_the great war now raging has pro- 
buced lithe poetry that ranks with the 
hest of the war verse put forth by north- 
en and southern writers in the conflict 
of 1861-5. This fact is made evident by 
W teading of the late Francis Fisher 
browne’s standard anthology of civil war 
Poetry entitled “Bugle Echoes,” which 
tller thirty years has just been reissued 
a] all attractive new edition by A. C. 
Meee Co. This pew edition should 
ae a wide audience in these days of 
oe 





“To My Bride of 37 Years’’ 


his is what one man wrote in the 
New gift book 


4c ba 9 
The Day Before Marriage 
= By Mary Dale 
Which he purchased for his wife whe 
eeeesul a “bride™ to hint. 
it i YOU BOUGHT YOURS? ORDER 


=¥ 
pas Divect or from your dealer. 
| “at Tan Crash, $2.00 net; Leather 


Warren T. Potter 
mit~12 Baker-Detwilér Bldg., 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
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William Almon Wolff, whose first 
novel “Behind the Screen,” has recently 
been published, confesses to an early 
predilection for literature, he having 
started to write a novel when he was but 
seven years old. It was fourteen years 
afterward, however, before he actually 
completed any sort of a story and not 
until five years later did he succeed in 
selling one. This determined his career, 
for believing that he had found himself 
he took what he calls a “big chance” 
and devoted his entire time to story 
writing; although at times, as he Says, 
“the going has been rough,” he has 
never regretted the decision. 


“Witte Arrives,” by Elias Tobenkin, 
is announced by Frederick A. Stokes 
Company as one of the most notable of 
their fall offerings. It is a novel of the 
Jewish immigrant and his rooting in 
American life. Mr. Tobenkin is a young 
journalist first known for editorial work 
on the Chicago Tribune and now writing 
on economic subjects for the Metropoli- 
tan Magazine. Full of ideas and the sin- 
cerest kind of new American idealism, 
“Witte Arrives” is also as rich and hu- 
man a study of the Jewish family in 
America as has yet been written. 


“The Nest-Builder” introduces Bea- 
trice Forbes-Robertson Hale, author of 
“What Women Want,” in the new role 
of novelist. She has worked out in the 
story of an American marriage the pull 
between the artist’s temperament and 
the home-maker's instinct. It is a four- 
dimensioned and remarkably expressive 
novel, 


Other early autumn novels are: “The 
Six-Pointed Cross in the Dust,” by John 
Roland, a delightfully adventurous story 
of a knight-errant who wanders through 
[Europe helping “men down on their luck 
through their own fault.” This is full 
of the same free, original spirit that dis- 
tinguished “The Good Shepherd,” “Lit- 
tle Hunchback Zia,” by Frances Hodg- 
son Burnett, tells in exquisite fashion 
the birth of the Christ-child. David 
Lisle’s “The Impossible Mrs. Bellew” is 
a cosmopolitan novel, laid mainly at 
Monte Carlo, with an unusual turn to 
the story of the unconventional woman 
too proud to listen to gossip. 

Of non-fiction, one of the most impor- 
tant books on the list is “Literature in 
Ireland,” by Thomas MacDonagh, who 
was one of the Sinn Fein leaders recently 
executed. Assistant professor of Eng- 
lish at the National University of Ire- 
land and a poet, MacDonagh was well- 
fitted to write a study of Anglo-Irish 
literature. He has included a valuable 
selection of illustrative pieces. 

About twenty years ago “The Literary 
Shop,” by James L. Ford, set New York 
hy the ears with its clever burlesque of 
the affected devotees of literature and 
art. There are still follies to point with 
wit, and Ford's new satire lights on 
United States neutrality—and lights 
hard. ‘“‘Waitful Watching” extends no 
mercy to the present administration. 
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Books Received This Week 


"EKnoch 


Crane.” 5 
Smith and F. Berkeley Smith. <A 


By F. 


Hopkinson 


(harles Scribner’s Sous. 


“The Wall Street Girl.” 
Bartlett. 


Orin 
Mifflin Co. 


‘Bugle Echoes.” 


r¥. Browne. 


“The 


Night.” 


By Frederick 
A novel. Houghton 


Edited bv Francis 


Poems of the civil war. A. 
C.oMeChire & Co 


Shepherd 
By Thomas Nelson Page. Short 


Who Watched By 


story. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


“The Strange Grav Canoe.” 
G. Tomlinson. 


By abaul 


Tale of adventure 


Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


“After the Manner of Men.” 
A novel. 


cis Lynde. 
Sons. 


“Head Winds.” 


ly. Character 


ner’s Sons. 


Bye faan= 
Charles Scribner’s 


By James B. Connol- 
stories. Charles Scrib- 


“The Banner of the White Horse.” By 


Clarence 
Charles 


Marsh 
Scribner’s 


Case. 
Sons. 


Boys’ story. 





Rafferty (viewing the Grand Canyon) 
—How do it sthrike ye, Tim? 


Haggerty 


(a 


contractor)—-Faith, it 


sthrikes me Colonel Goethals has got 


nawthin’ to brag about. 





Who dug it? 








Investment Building 


Broadway at Eighth St. 
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OFFICES FOR RENT 


Single or en suite 


For information in regard 
to space and rates apply at 
the office of Building, on 
main floor. 


LOS ANGELES INVESTMENT CO. 


Main 5647 


OWNERS 
Home 60127 








BEST SELLER” 


Because it’s a re- 
fined gasoline—not 
a mixture. 


STANDARD OIL 
COMPANY 


(California) 








Books Bought a 


We are in the market to buy for cash good books of every description. Phone 
or write and experienced bookman will call and value your books without 


obligation on your part to sell. 


DAWSON’S BOOK SHOP 


518 SOUTH HILL STREET 


Home F 3250, Main 3859 


Los Angeles 





novel. 
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nated when people 
are taught to think. 
Make“ Safety First” 


your guide post. 


Me 
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City Offiee, 212 West Seventh St, 
Station: Fifth and Central Ave, 
Information Rureau, Night and Day 
Phone Service—Vain 8322, Main 8241 
Home 60641, F 1744 
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SMALL CORPORATION BONDS 


ONSIDERATION of the impression 


of mere size leads many investors to 
overlook safe and attractive investments 
on the market because the sole test ap- 
plied to them is, are these corporations 
big ones? Usually big opportunities mean 
big business, but it is also true Fat tg 
responsibilities are entailed as big as- 
sets mean big liabilities. A relatively 
small public utility corporation may be 
earning two or three times its bond in- 
terest while a larger corporation may 
be earning barely enough to meet its 
charges. 

In applying any test to the smaller cor- 
porations one should consider the char- 
acter of the management, the territory 
served, the provisions for maintaining 
the property in good condition, the out- 
standing amounts of stocks and bonds 
and the margin between the net earn- 
ings and interest requirements. It 1S 
likewise desirable for one to consider 
the character and standing of the house 
offering such bonds for sale. li a sinall 
corporation is in a restricted territory 
where the population is either stationary 
or decreasing, its statement should be 
carefully scrutinized before an invest- 
ment is made in its bonds. 

The bonds of gas and electric com- 
panies operating in thrifty communities 
are now regarded as among the best in- 
vestments, as the community served will 
always be there and the people will al- 
ways have to use gas and electricity. A 
company supplying such service sells 
gas and electricity every hour out of the 
twenty-four, and the gas stove has not 
only saved the time and strength of 
housewives, and electricity taken the 
place of the smelly old kerosene lamp, 
and these companies while supplying ex- 
cellent service, are also providing the 
investing public with a security yielding 
a good rate Sf interest. 

There are a great many of the sma_ 
utility companies in California, and by 
smaller we mean those which seem 
smaller by comparison with those o 
New York or Chicago, which are well 
managed and serve communities which 
will probably double in population with- 
in the next generation. 

If the smaller corporation does not 
make as much money as the big it does 
not have to srend as much and can keep 
its property in good shape and lay aside 
a good proportion of its earnings and 
regularly add to its surplus. 


Atchison as an Investment 

Atchison has an excellent record for 
maintaining steady earnings on its stock 
even in dull years. This is partly due 
to the large proportion of stock com- 
pared with bonds—$214,000,000 common 
stock and $124,000,000 preferred against 
$311,000,000 bonds. The road is in grow- 
ing territory and handles a diversified 
husiness. 

The feature that is often overlooked 
about Atchison is the effect of the steady 
conversion of the convertible bonds into 
stock. About $112,500,000 of these bonds 
have been already converted and only 
about $25,000,000 remain to be convert- 
ed. Since 1907 the common stock has 
risen from $103,000,000 to about $225.- 
000,000 while the bonds outstanding have 
increased only a few millions. If Atch- 
son had followed the rule of most roads 
and issued equal amounts of bonds and 
stock since 1907, its 1916 earnings would 
have been nearly 16 per cent on the 
stock instead of 12.5 per cent. 

This method of financing has put the 
road in a very strong position and makes 
the stock a particularly sound invest- 
ment. The 6 per cent dividend rate has 
heen maintained since 1909 without a 
single year when earnings fell below 7.4 
per cent, and now that the maximum 
has reached 12.5 per cent, with most of 
the convertibles already exchanged, the 
chances for 7 per cent dividends by-and- 
by look very good. 


Poor Man’s Bank Makes Record 

San Francisco has a novel bank with 
a most interesting and quite unique re- 
port. “In the first two and one-half 
months of its existence the Morris Plan 
Company of San Francisco has accom- 
modated borrowers to the extent of 
$102,950. This amount has been distri- 
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buted among 715 persons, the average 
loan being 144,” says the San Francisco 
Call. 

“In proportion to capitalization and 
alsd in proportion to population of the 
territory served these figures set a high 
mark for any equal initial period among 
the forty-two Morris plan institutions in 
the United States. The gross earnings 
of the company from its opening May 15 
to July 31 were $8176.12 and the net 
earnings were $3993.02. 

“Tn the first half month of its existence 
fifty-seven loans were effected; in June 
the number was increased by 328, and 
in July the total was 330. Applications 
in this period totaled 916, and the com- 
bined amount asked for was $141,000. Of 
these applications 729 of a total of $105,- 
025 were approved for payment. 

Of the borrowers, it is interesting to 
note, 642 were men and 73 women. Of 
married there were 447, while 268 were 
single. Supporters of children were 5l4, 
and the latter totaled 1185. The average 
weekly income of the borrowers was 
$26.27. 

Loans ranged from $25 to $750. The 
most popular amount was $100, with 247 
takers, while 112 borrowers were down 
for $150 each, 114 took $50 each, 87 bor- 
rowed $200 each, 34 borrowed $250 each, 
33 took $300 each, 10 required $400 each 
and 17 arranged $600 each. A _ single 
loan was made for $750. Others were 
for intermediate amounts. 

Of the loans contracted, 430 were to 
pay debts, 84 were caused by illness or 
births, an equal number to repay “loan 
sharks, pawns and chattels,” 54 for busi- 
ness expansion, 49 for home improve- 
ments, 48 due to deaths, and others for 
varying reasons. 


Clerks. constituted tie sreatest” num- 
ber of any single classification of bor- 
rowers, 107 taking out a total of $12,550. 
Sixty-seven policemen or firemen bor- 
rowed $11,825, 68 shopkeepers borrowed 
$14,150, 59 salesmen borrowed $8625 and 
51 federal or state employes borrowed 
$6925. Other borrowers included 46 
city employes, 34 transportation em- 
ployes, 31 bookkeepers, 31 managers, 25 
printers, 22 machinists and 12 carpenters 
and plumbers. 


As To Jitney Competition 

Gross earnings of the average jitney 
may be conservatively estimated at $6.50 
a day, or, in round figures $2,000 a year. 
At the present rate paid by the electric 
lines for state purposes their tax on this 
basis would be $105 a year, or on the 
basis of seating capacity for a Ford ma- 
chine, would amount to about $25 a seat 
for each car, including the driver’s seat. 
Under the present motor vehicle act a 
Ford car pays $8.40 a year, and is taxed 
as personal property by the cities and 
counties at approximately $6 a year, 
making a total annual tax of $14.80. In 
some cities, however, they are paying an 
additional license tax. In San Francisco 
this tax is $10 per annum, in Los An- 
geles, $30 per annum, and in Oakland 
$60 per annum. In a number of cities 


they are not required to pay any license 
tax. 


Accepts New Position 


Harry Wismer, who has been an at- 
tache of the First National Bank of 
Venice, has accepted a position with the 
Merchants’ Commercial bank of Ocean 
Park. Young Wismer is a bright young 
chap and his friends predict for him a 
brilliant future. 





Courtesy in the Bank 


In considering ways and means for the 
securing of new business, there is one 
fact that stands out pre-eminently above 
everything else, and that is this: No mat- 
ter what efficient methods a bank em- 
ploys, no matter how much work, time, 
and money it may expend on new busi- 
ness and advertising development, all is 
being absolutely thrown away unless ev- 
ery single employe of the bank thor- 
oughly realizes the importance of show- 
ing uniform courtesy to each patron. A 
bank, perfect in all other respects, is 
imperfect for building business and 
showing substantial growth until its of- 
ficers and tellers, who constitute the 
principal points of contact with the pub- 


lic, know the full meaning of courtesy 
and have the qualifications to exercise 
it. An officer or teller who is discour- 
teous in one single instance will undo 
the painstaking and expensive efforts of 
weeks and weeks on the part of the new 
business department, and will operate as 
a constant handicap on future work. It 
should be the foremost aim of every 
man in the bank, from the highest officer 
to the lowliest office boy, to make “ser- 
vice” mean more than simply the spoken 
or printed word. 


Morgan’s Foolish Investments 


In the estate of the late J. Pierpont 
Morgan there are worthless securities 
that have a face value of more than $/7,- 
000,000. Since this became known there 
has been much moralizing. Many finan- 
ciers express wonderment that even so 
eminent a financier as Morgan is often 
fooled as easily as the veriest tyro and 
they draw the inference that it was mere- 
ly luck that enabled Morgan to amass 
his fortune in the face of his erring judg- 
inent. 

Perhaps! But perhaps not! The in- 
ference is wrong. There might be some 
disastrous results from it, too. There 
ig no such thing as trusting to luck in 
business. Investing money so_ that 
money will earn what it ought to earn 
is the hardest sort of business and calls 
for the greatest measure of acumen. 
Trusting to luck in making investments 
will not do. Morgan did not trust to 
luck. Those who do are the ones who 
end in failure. 

It is possible that Morgan made many 
of his worthless investments with full 
knowledge. He might have invested for 
the sake of policy, and in the long run 
perhaps these investments were not as 
worthless as they appear to be. Morgan 
was a man of full information and finan- 
cial acuteness. 

But even if Morgan invested on his 
luck he could afford to be reckless just 
a little. He had millions of dollars to 
play with if he wanted to, where others 
have pennies to save. It is not a good 
policy to accept, nor a safe example 
from Morgan’s life—Fresno Herald. 





With Regard to Shipbuilding Activity 

Oakland chamber of commerce attri- 
butes part of the Pacific shipbuilding 
boom to the order of Holland prohihit- 
ing export of Dutch ships. Reports from 
Rotterdam to California shipping inter- 
ests quote A. Schippers, a leading Dutch 
shipping man, as saying, “America was 
never able to compete with Dutch ship- 
builders, either before or thus far in the 
War, i@tecialiand was closed to the ex- 
port of ships for European firms.” 

At the Union Iron Works (Bethlehem 
Steel Corp.) there is $30,000,000 worth 
of work on hand; four 10,000-ton vessels 
for private account; two 9,500-ton ves- 
sels for Standard Oil Co.; one 9,/50-ton 
steamship for the Matson Navigation 
Co. of San Francisco; one 9,300-ton 
steamship for F. D. Strachan of Georgia; 
one 6,000-ton steamship for C. H. Smith 
of San Francisco, and a number of oil 
tankers from 70,000 to 90,000 barrels ca- 
pacity. 

Moore & Scott have one 10,000-ton 
and two 7,300-ton steamships for Nor- 
wegian ship owners, and oil tankers. W. 
F, Stone has two 235-foot wooden 
schooners with a lumber capacity of 1,- 
500,000 feet; one for Sudden & Christen- 
son of oan Irancisco, the other for the 
J. F. Hanity Co, of San Francisco. 

Union Iron Works has benefited by 
leasing Alameda municipal waterfront 
land, which permits the building of six 
10,000-ton vessels at the same time. It 
is planned to make this shipyard the 
biggest in America, and plans are under 


way for the construction of two berths 
for warships. 


To Sell Bonds 


Southern Counties Gas Company oat 
California has filed with the railroad 
commission an application for authority 
to issue and sell $456,500 par value of 
its bonds at not less than 9.5 per cent, of 
which $85,000 are desired to be sold at 
once. The company says it has spent 
since July 31, 1916, or will spend before 
July “3 192, $570707.51 for improving 
and enlarging its system. 


REALIZING OUR STRENGTH 


BOUT two years ago this time, what 


appeared to be the most serious dan- 
ger threatening the United States as a 
result of the outbreak of the European 
war was that we should be called upon 
immediately, or even quite gradually, to 
pay off the nve billions which it was 
estimated we owed Europe. 
It was feared that the demand for 
payment of our current indebtedness of 
several hundred millions would pull so 


much of the gold out of our banks as to. 


endanger the superstructure of credit 
upon which general business rested; and 
it was freely predicted that even if these 
current payments were sately made, 
Europe would keep deluging us with our 
own securities held by her investors, so 
that enterprise and speculation would be 
stifled here so long as the war lasted, 


The remark credited to Sir George 
Paish, the eminent English economist, 


that we could “kiss good-by” to all the 
gold we remitted to Europe, did not 
help to assuage these fears. 

How differently things have turned out 
from the predictions of even the best 
informed economists! We paid our cur- 
rent debts in gold, and, thanks to the 
federal reserve act, had a plenty left to 
take care of the then budding business 
boom. But the gold did not stay away 
for long. As our exports increased by 
leaps and bounds, Europe found the cur- 
rent debt balance tilted our way, and 
the gold we sent to Canada for account 
of the Bank of England has been for 
months flowing back to us. Not only 
this, but from all over the world the yel- 
low stream has been flooding in, with 
the result that we have gained $660,000,- 
000 net since the war started. 

That amount is fifty per cent more 
than the norma! annual increase in the 
world’s supply. It provides for half as 
much additional credit to our business 
men as all our national banks furnished 
before the war. We have now nearly 
one-third of the world’s stock of gold, 
and almost as much as the Bank of Eng- 
land, the Bank of France, the Bank of 
Germany and the Bank of Russia com- 
bined. And while making this gain we 
have taken back about $2,000,000,000 of 
our own securities from Europe, and 
eee foreign nations about $1,500,000,- 
O00. 

Europe now realizes our giant finan- 
cial strength, and openly acknowledges 
that the United States has become the 
world’s financial center. It is high time 
that the little people here at home who 
want to close our gates and hide behind 
the old provincial high tariff wall wake 
up to the possibilities of world domin- 
ance in international trade that now lie 
so clearly before us. 


Locating the Land Banks 

Placing of the federal land banks will 
afford another opportunity for the ad- 
niinistration to play politics, to reward 
favorite communities and to penalize the 
stiff-necked cities which do not. bow 
down to Democracy. The location ©! 
the subsidiaries of the federal reserve 
banking system came near to bemg 4 
real scandal, and the highly artificial re 
lations which were thus set up in final- 
cial communication have always hanm- 
pered the operations of the system. 
remains to be seen if the new land banks 
are to be dealt with similarly. 


Inefficiency of Government Ownership 
It has been said as one reason why the 
railways should make concessions thal 
the controversy helps the agitation 10r 
government ownership. That would be 
true if the railway managers were Maly 
ing an arbitrary stand for terms of thell 
own, but if the government owned the 
railways the question would remain prac- 
tically as it is now. 
There are grave objections to gover 
ment ownership. There is much rease™ 
to believe that transportation costs tw 
the public would be higher under ct 
ernment ownership and governmel 
management than they are mow. ,« 
waste, extravagance and loss of Ct 
would mean more to the country thal 
all the profits of private ownership. fing 
But there is such a thing as cripP rid 
private management to a degree al ec 
capital cannot be had for railroad ! 
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vestments, and then there will be no 
alternative but public ownership and 
management. When this end is reached 
the problems of management will te 
main to be faced. Somebody will still 
have to determine how much all of the 
people will pay to that portion of the 
eople who are operating the railways. 
Will there be any better way of settling 
it than by reierring it to the interstate 
commerce conimission, as the railway 
managers have proposed? 





Joint Bank Accounts 


More and more appreciated is the 
oreat colnvelience of a joint account. 
Husband and wife, mother and daughter, 
mother and son, or father and son or 
daughter, brothers and sisters or others 
related by business or blood-ties, may 
hold accounts jointly. In the event of 
death of either party to a joint account, 
with right or survivorship, the survivor 
assumes the whole account without ad- 
ministration of the courts, a great sav- 
ing in time and trouble as well as saving 
of great expense, at times. Quite often 
this convenience is made use of by aged 
parents, who, in Ife are able to give 
counsel and supervision of the fulhds, and 
at whose death, without — delay, the 
money reverts to the survivor without 
friction. 





San Francisco Gas & Electric 
BamFrancisco Gas & Electric Co., a 
subsidiary of Pacific Gas & Electric Co., 
has called for payment November 1 at 


105 and interest $100,000 of its 414% 
bonds. There are $7,085,000 of these 


bonds outstanding but only the bonds 
numbered from 1 to 4,000 are to be re- 
tired by the sinking fund, the bonds re- 
deemed to be drawn by lot prior to Sep- 
tember 1 of each year. The bonds are 
assumed by Pacific Gas & Electric Co. 
and provision is made in the mortgage 
securing the general and refunding bonds 
of the latter company for the refunding 
of this issue. 


Western Pacific Railroad Election 


Western Pacific Railroad Corporation 
has been organized with the election of 
the following directors: C. Ledyard 
Siateeot Blair & Co.; F. H. Ecker, treas- 
urer Metropolitan Life Ins. Co.; Alvin 
W. Krecht, president Equitable Trust 
See M. Hunt, San Francisco; R. W. 
Martin, of Wm. A. Read & Co.; Starr J. 
Murphy, of the Rockefeller Foundation; 
William Salomon, of Wm. Salomon & 
Co. and R. B. Young, of E. H. Rollins 
& Sons. Western Pacific Railroad Cor- 
poration is the holding company con- 
trolling the Western Pacific Railroad 
Company, the operating company organ- 
ized under the California laws which has 
its own board of directors. 


Qualifications of the Banker 


It takes a wise man to be a banker. 
He must be able to recognize instantly 
the difference between a reliable busi- 
ness venture and a hazardous specula- 
tion. He must be able to know that it 
is best to have all the loans squared up 
occasionally, even though it is necessary 
to have them renewed. He must know 
when to encourage and when to dis- 
suade. If he has made a mistake, he 
should rectify it if he can; if not, he 
should cast it aside, forget it, and yet 
profit by the experience. He must be a 
man who realizes that he lives in a 
Period of change, and while not always 
im fear of a panic yet not be so optimistic 


to imagine that the skies are always 
Dlue, 





W. A. W. and the Bankers 


William Allen White in his latest 
ok, "God's Puppets,” no doubt wishes 
fo call attention to the dangers of our 
loose methods of doing business, and 
ie arrogance of the immensely rich.waad 
a8 the Nation Says: Granting © tet 
Wealth is a peril, and that there is much 
Mserupulousness employed in its win- 
Hing and keeping, we may yet discern 
another side to the shield. The posses- 
hg of money is not, after all, precisely 

fe same thing as the brand of Cain. 

ee are persons who ‘get rich’ hon- 

es ny. and who even make honorable 
ever, this sc they have acquired. How- 
ate 1S a commercial country in a 
nerd e and money is our god, and 
the Whit we deserve that the Kleins and 
ae a es and the Masterses shall rub 
os Ituation with all the energy and 

pilousness they can command. 
i ers . = to be Mr. White’s special 
4 ea a, the evidence of his stories, 
ig oe would be Justified in con- 
ve een American banking is an af- 

mee « Ae Piazard amd corrupt. tide 
nee Pevankers as.a class are grasp- 
ee eonest, embezzling when they 
og ae Moitually lmperiling the safety 

Usinece ents in the interests of ‘big 

“SS or of their own private pockets 


ib O% 


~-a race of criminals working together, 
on the ragged edge of the law, to the 
detriment of society. This sort of doc- 
trine is always popular. Mr. White’s 
present tales show every sign of having 
been prepared for consumption by that 
magazine-reading public which is so 
much given to gloating over evil in high 
places.” 





Good Mailing List 

very bank and investment house 
should have a good mailing list, and it 
should be in charge of a capable person, 
aud kept down to the minute. Names and 
addresses should be accurately recorded, 
and letters and circulars be addressed to 
the individual as he usually signs his 
name, Willham Fairfax Jones feels 
more friendly towards the communica- 
tion which reaches him with his name in 
full, which if addressed W. F. Jones does 
not please him a little bit. 

Banks, particularly, seem to depend 
upon their customers for distribution of 
many of their circulars and pamphlets, 
and they are left around in the institu- 
tion for folks to pick up if inclined. This 
is not good advertising, and if the best 
results are to be secured a careful list 
of names should be gathered, and book- 
lets and circulars sent to those names 
together with a courteously worded let- 
ter. The distribution of printed matter 
is frequently of more importance than 
the mechanical excellence of the work. 





Railway Ownership Fallacy 


The idea that the railways belong to 
a few rich persons, who perhaps never 
invested much in them, seems to persist 
tO a surprising extent, and probably af- 
fects the public attitude in many parts 
of the country. 

In the newer portions of the country 


‘investments in real estate and real estate 


mortgages are in chief favor, and the 
opportunities in business are such that 
few even of the well-to-do are accus- 
tomed to railway investments. In the 
older sections of the country, however, 
the old and well known railway stocks 
and bonds are widely distributea among 
persons of moderate means. To a great 
extent they are owned by women and 
those dependent upon them for a living. 
The New England roads ure largely 
owned in this manner, but it is also true 
of other of the most important lines. The 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company made 
a classification of its stockholders two 
years ago, which showed that of the 
total number of shareholders at that 
time (88,863) about eightv per cent held 
less than a hundred shares each. 





Dignity of Bank Advertising 


Bank advertising of the right sort 
should possess dignity. Much of the so- 
called bank advertising that one sees in 
various and sundry periodicals today 
lacks in this essential quality. Banking 
is fundamentally and necessarily a digni- 
hed business, and any means employed 
to attract trade should be just as digni- 
fied as is the business itself. This does 
not mean that a bank’s advertising must 
be so stiff and formal as to bend back- 
wards. I have heard it said that the 
most dignified thing in the world is a 
corpse, but banks certainly do not care 
to be considered methar class. The av 
erage old-fashioned bank card which 
states nothing except the name of the 
institution, its capital and surplus, and 
its officers and directors, is full of dig- 
nity, but little else. A carefully worded, 
well displayed advertisement which says 
something, and says it with a “punch,” 
can be just as dignifed and accomplish 
infinitely more than fossilized cards, 





Millions to the Jitneys 


Close estimate for 1915 places the 
losses of the electric lines as a result 
of the jitney and auto bus competition 
in round numbers, at $3,150,000, and the 
losses of the steam lines at $1,140,000, a 
total of $4,290,000; and from the informa- 
tion we have gathered covering the first 
six months of 1916 the indications are 
that the loss this year directly attribut- 
able to this competition will exceed $5,- 
000,000. 





Made Expensive Preparations 


It is estimated that the railroads spent 
nearly $2,000,000 getting ready for the 
strike. This does not include the $500,- 
000 or more expended for publicity, nor 
the many millions which represent the 
salaries of the high executives of the 
railroads, whip for*the last Six months 
have given practically all their time to 
the labor problem. 





Olive Products Co. has announced that 
a new plant under construction at Oro- 
ville, California, should be completed 
within six weeks. Rated capacity 1s 75.- 
000 cases canned olives and 50,000 gal- 
lons oil a year. 
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Beating the Income Tax 


‘\ school superintendent in Illinois is 
said to have had his salary reduced from 
$4000 a year to $3999.96 in order that he 
be not obliged to pay income tax. A 
genius of this quality needs a wider field 
for his patriotic activities than is afford- 
ed by the office of school superintendent. 





Failures in August 


Expansion in the country’s business 
mortality occurred in August, when 1,394 
strictly commercial defaults, involving 
$20,128,709, were reported to R. G. Dun 
& Co. This compares with 1,207 sus- 
pensions for $11,647,499 in the previous 
month, 1,227 for $11,929,341 in June, 1,482 
in May for $19,466,436 and 1,395 last year 
for $17,733,552. 
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Ripley to Make Address 


IE. P. Ripley, president of the Atchi- 
son, Topeka and Santa Ie, is scheduled 
as one of the principal speakers at the 
convention of the Investment Bankers’ 
Association of America at Cincinnati, 
Oct. 2, 3 and 4. Frederick R. Fenton, 
secretary of the association, is arrang- 
ing for other speakers. 





Try a Friendly Turn 


Herbert Quick, of the farm loan board, 
wishes that his countrymen would do 
something to show the Mexican people 
“the loving side, the Christian side of 
the American character.” He would like 
to have the United States spdken of in 
Mexico “as the comforter of nations.” 
Therefore he supports the resolution of 
California's prohibition congressman, 
that the United States give Mexico $2,- 
000,000 for purposes of good will. Mr. 
Quick is at least a neighborly states- 
man. 





American Beet Sugar Company esti- 
mates this year a production of 2,280,- 
000 hags, compared with 1,752,000 bags 
last year and 1,710,000 in 1914. 





Owl drug stores in Los Angeles re- 
port for Juty that the five stores served 
15,661 more customers than in the same 
month in 1915. The increase of service 
for August was about 20,000. 





“Pa, what is the stock exchange?” 

“The stock exchange, my son, is a 
place where a man is apt to exchange 
a stock of money for a stock of experi- 
ence.” 


INVESTMENT BONDS 


Municipal and Public Utility 
Offerings on Request 











HOWARD N. MARTIN 


736 Merch. Nat’l Bk. Bldg. 
6th and Spring Sts. 


Los Angeles 
A 2636 


Bway 2749 
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New Bond Department 

The local office of E. F. Hutton & Co. 
has announced that it will open a bond 
department for investors immediately, 
under the management of W. C, Giles 
of New York City. Mr. Giles has had 
manly years’ experience in handling high- 
grade investment securities. 

Assumes New Duties 

W. R. McPherson of North Bright 
avenue, has resigned his position at the 
Whittier National bank and has taken 
the place of E. C. Butterfield as secre- 
tary of the Whittier Citrus Association. 
Mr. McPherson took charge of his new 
duties the first of the month. 

Fillmore to Have New Bank 

Work has been begun on a new bank 
building at Fillmore following the re- 
ceipt of the incorporation certificate for 
the Fillmore Improvement Company, the 
holding corporation composed of stock- 
holders in the Fillmore State Bank, and 
formed for the purpose of building a 
new bank building for that financial in- 
stitution, from the secretary of state. 
A. C. Martin of Los Angeles, the archi- 
tect who drew the plans for the Ventura 
county court house, is now at work on 
the plans for the new building, which 
will be two stories. 








Corona’s school board ts endeavoring 
to raise money by hond issue for pur- 
chase of school property. It has also 
been suggested that present building 
used for kindergarten purposes be moved 
to another part of city, and more mod- 
ern building be built in its stead. 


This Farm Loan Idea 

This farm loan board so much in the 
public eye these days, reached California 
sometime ago, and the hearing in Sacra- 
mento was largely attended, and much 
enthusiasm was shown by those present. 
Most of the newspapers and inany of the 
weekly magaznes have given space to 
the farm loan idea, and by many it is ac- 
cepted as a foregone conclusion that the 
farming industry will benefit tremen- 
dously by the opportunity to borrow 
practically from the government at 6 
per cent interest. The opposition to the 
farm loan act comes from bankers and 
those who fear that it is a complex and 
involved proposition, The Saturday 
I'vening Post in a two-page article inti- 
mates that money can now be horrowed 
by the farmer without red tape, unmind- 
ful of the fact that little governmental 
business is handled expeditiously with- 
out red tape. 





A-2194 


Main 361 


Multigraphing 


Elliott- Haynes 
Stenographic Co. 


Expert Legal Stenographers 
Dictaphone Service 
805 Security Building 


Los Angeles, Cal. 
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Fairchild Gilmore Wilton Co. 
394-6-8 Pacific Electric Bldg , Los Angeles, Cal. 


Paving Contractors 
7% Street Improvement Bonds For Sale 


Exempt from State, County, City and Income Taxes. In buying from us you buy 
direct from the owner of the bonds. 


CLEARING HOUSE BANKS 





NAME 


\f ERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK 
i¥i Ss. E. Cor. Sixth and Spring 


(\ ITIZENS NATIONAL BANK 
N. W. Cor. Fifth and Spring. 


IJ IBERNIAN SAVINGS BANK 


Second Floor, Hibernian Bldg. 
Spring and Fourth. 


TATIONAL BANK OF CALIFORNIA 


N. E. Cor. Fourth and Spring 


f*\OMMERCIAL NATIONAL BANK 
401 South Spring, Cor. Fourth. 


4 IRST NATIONAL BANK 
S. W. Cor. Seventh and Spring 





OFFICERS 


W. _H. HOLLIDAY, President 
J. H. RAMBOZ, Cashier. 
Capital, $1,000,000. 

Surplus and Profits, $500,000. 


A. J. WATERS, President. 
E. T. PETTIGREW, Cashier. 
Capital, $1,500,000; Surplus $500,000; 
Undivided Profits, $235,441.61 


GEORGE CHAFFEY, President, 
GEORGE A. J. HOWARD, Cashier. 
Capital, $325,000.00. 

Surplus and Profits, $35,250.00. 


1s FISHBURN, President, 

H. S. McKEE, Cashter. 

Capital, $500,000.00; Surplus and 
Undivided Profits, $200,000. 


W. A. BONYNGHE, President. 

MALCOME CROWE, Cashier. 
Capital, $300,000: Surplus and 
Undivided Profits, $180,000.00. 


STODDARD JESS, President, 
W. T. S. HAMMOND, Cashier. 
Capital, $1,500,000; Surplus and 
Profits, $2,537,953; Deposits, 
$25,270,000. 
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’ ARMERS & MERCHANTS NAT. BANK 


Corner Fourth and Main 


I. W. HELLMAN, President. 
V. H. ROSSETTI, Cashier. 
Capital, $1,500,000. 

Surplus and Profits, $2,000,000. 
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Fall EF; ashions 


—A\ display that should prove intensely interesting to every woman who has any desire 
to know what the best dressed women and children are to wear this Autumn. 
—It is, as well, a display of what recently has been created for the adornment of the home—for Furniture, 
Floor Coverings, Draperies, etc., form an important part of the Bullock business. 
—— Come the first chance you have— it will be a delight just to see how entrancing Bullock’s looks in its new dress 


of Autumn foliage — the First Floor decorations w1 


among Eastern woodlands. 


Fashion Says: 


—‘Short handled um- 
brellas ”’ 


—(Of black silk with 8 inch 
ebonized handles, $4. First 
Floor. } 


—‘ Color on_handker- 


chiefs’ 


—(The latest arrivals are bor- 
dered in colors, or embroidered 
fimcolors—two and three-tone 
work on some. First Floor.) 


— “Fox Furs for Fall”’ 


—(Luxurious white fox scarfs 
with heads and tails, $49.50 to 
25. Red fox, $15 and $17.50. 
Third Floor.) 


— ‘Black plush coats” 

—(Loose fitting models of rich 
silk plush, satin lined and fur 
trimmed, $29.50. Third Floor.) 


—“*Bouffant petticoats 
—(Of white and colored tafteta 
—as puffy at the hip as you 
Coma wasnt 7 0 $13.75: 
Third Floor.) 


—‘‘]{ong sweater coats 
of Italian silk”’ 


—34 length, shirred at waist, 
trimmed with marabou, $29.50. 
Third Floor.) 


—“ Broadcloth neckwear ”’ 
—(Entirely of white broad- 
cloth or in combination with 
Georgette crepe, beautifully 
embroidered. First Floor.) 


Autumn Velvets:: Silks 


— American-made fabrics whose richness of 
texture and colorings will prove a most delight- 
ful surprise, for they set a standard that Euro- 
pean textile wizards will find it hard to equal. 


—For the long coats Fashion demands for Fall— 


—52 inch black esquimette plush $5.75. 
—52 inch black sealette $6.50 and $7. 
—52 inch black stripe saltex fur $6.50. 
—52 inch black and brown fur tex at $5.75. 
—54+ inch black velour du nord at $6.75. 
—42 inch chiffon velvet—very rich—$s. 
—42 inch royal velvet (many colors) $5. 


Some of Autumn’s Richest Silks 


—36 to 40 inch striped and plaid gros grain taffetas in weird 
color combinations, $2.50 to $5.50. 

—40 inch Georgette satins—soft, light, shimmering fabrics in 
the dull tones, $3.25. 

—34 inch yarn-dyed satins—extra weight as well as extra 
width—and of exceedingly high luster-—-ideal for Fall suits 
and coats—$6.50 a yard. 

—36 inch Poult de Soie—a new twilled silk of firm, heavy 
body with fine even twill running crosswise of the silk—espe- 
cially desirable for 3-piece suits—$3 a yard. 

—40 inch Willow Taffetas in quaint Egyptian designs, for 
coat linings, $3.75 a yard. 2nd floor. 


Fall’s Newest Handbags 


—Three and four-cornered affairs of gros grain, and of moire 
siik and velvet in combination. All beaded—either with 
bright steel or jet. Silk linings, either in solid color or bright 
flowered effects. Some have coin purses attached to chains. 
Some have mirrors. $3.50 to $7.50. 


——T.eather Gi:oods Section, Ist Floor. 


lmMllogd ts 


Las Anmgales 





Il take you back in memory to Indian Summer days of the past 


Fashion Says: 


—‘*Georgette crepe 
blouses 


—(One of the latest arrivals 
is in flesh tint, daintily em- 
broidered by hand and quite 
profusely trimmed with Vene- 
tian lace. $8.75. Third Floor.) 


e ° 9% 
— “Fur trimmings 
—(Beaver, ermine, moleskin, 
mink, fox, etc., with plenty of 
the 4 to 8 inch bands for cutts, 
collars and bottoms of gar- 
ments. First Floor.) 


—“‘*E'nvelope purses 


(Leather bags, it seems, are 
to be largely displaced by hand 
purses of patent leather, mor- 
occo and pin seal. $1.95 to $10. 
First Floor.) 


—‘* Two-tone footwear” 


—(Absolute perfection in 
women’s boots appears in the 
brown and white kid combina- 
tions that just came to sell at 
wl2, Hirst Hkeor.) 


___ és *] 99 

Drape veils 
—(Some entirely of chiffon, in 
two-color combinations. Var- 
ious meshes bordered with 


chiffon and Georgette crepe. 
First Floor.) 


—‘* Metal laces’ 
—(Exquisite designs in gold 
and silver thread. First Floor.) 





